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‘Sailing plain and fancy”’ 


Stowed in the locker is the spirit stove and the tin of Nescafé. Ready for 
the blissful pause when cups steam with the roaster-fresh goodness of 
perfect coffee. For Nescafé is all pure coffee—an excellent blend of 
freshly roasted beans, made to dissolve instantly. Because there’s nothing 
to go wrong in the making, Nescafé actually gives better coffee than many 
a brew made in the old tedious way! Not only for its quickness and 
economy, but for its sheer goodness, Nescafé is fast becoming the chosen 


blend for people who appreciate coffee at its best. 





there’s always time for 


100°, PURE COF 
the biggest sale 


ANOTHER O F SEE se Se . GOOD 








ESCAFE 


FEE with 
of any 


instant coffee in the world 
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There's 
only 


one Gin 
that is as 
Smooth 


For nearly 200 years Burnett’s ‘White Satin’ 
Gin has never changed. Distilled in the same old 
way, with a ‘Smooth as Satin’ quality, it is preferred 
by those who like the best of everything. And, 
surprisingly, it costs no more than ordinary Gins, 


MAXIMUM U.K. PRICES: 
33/9 per bottle * U7 T half bottle + 9/2 gtr. boitle + 3/7 miniatures 








H Write for Christmas Catalogue to 
i ASPREY & COMPANY LIMITED - 
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By appointment 
Silversmiths & Jewellers 
to the late King George VI 


sprey 


For an endless variety of gifts 





Boy’s pocket knife 
8 instruments 
£1.76 


Black-and-gold 
evening bag 
-.2.6 





White onyx ash tray 
with bronze 
racehorse £8.15.0 


Silver-plated 


*Joybell’ cocktail 
shaker 
£8.10.0 











SAAN AANA 















Torch magnifying 
j glass 
j . 2 
: ‘ Ronson” table lighter. £2.2.6 
; Wedgwood base 
? £4.4.0 


Six silver-plated 
Clock, beakers, large ‘* Tots ™ 





Thermometer and £5.76 
Barometer in pigskin 
case, andalarm £29.1.6 
Silver 
lipstick holder 
with mirror 
£13.12.6 





j Ladies’ self-winding Movado 
i Ermeto watch, covered 
i crocodile £45.0.0 












Pigskin 
hand bag 
leather lined 
throughout 
£7. 17.0 


Fisherman's knife with & 
instruments and hook 
sizes £7.17.6 


165/169 NEW BOND STREET LONDON - W.1 
Tel: HY De Park 6767 
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‘Pre is deep and lasting enchantment to be found in beautiful things,”’ 


says Lady Isobel Barnett, ‘‘Fine furniture and great pictures . 


the sweep and soar of music . . . the moving beauty of the human voice 


. each of them adds culture and serenity to our lives that not even 





time can take away. How well R.G.D. understand these things!” 











RENOWNED IN THE INDUSTRY FOR A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


1755C—A graceful 17” Console Television Receiver that combines quality performance with 
distinctive appearance. 13 channel reception provides any B.B.C. or alternative programmes ——w hen 
and where available. Fully automatic IMPROVED PICTURE CONTROL, exclusive “SYNCROL OCK’ 
and many other new features are incorporated in an ingenious 17 valve circuit which ensures 
brilliant, steady pictures under widely varying conditions, and supplies a sound output of 14 watts. 
In high quality walnut veneers. 


Price 110 Guineas TAX PAID. 


RADIO GRAMOPHONE DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LIMITED, EASTERN AVENUE, ROMFORD, ESSEX 


Gas 


a*® 
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Keep on taking 


FACES & 
PLAGES 


this winter 


Don’t put your camera away for the 
winter—you can go on taking excit- 
ing photographs on Ilford HP3, as 
these examples show. 

With this famous high speed film, 
which fits all popular cameras, your 
winter FACES AND PLACES, 
indoors and out, will be just as suc- 
cessful as your summer snaps—and 
just as easy to take. 


ILFORD 
HPS 








® 


ILFORD FILMS FoR FACES AND PLACES ALL THE YEAR ROUND 




















THE CRUISING ATTRACTION 
oF 1955/ 


| 
} 
| 
TOURIST-DE-LUXE CRUISES | 
| 





BY APPOINTMENT 
Mintons Lid., China Manufacturers to the late King George V 


ON THE SHIP OF THE YEAR- 


ss SOUTHERN CROSS ¥ - 
ONE CLASS ONLY — EVERY CABIN AIR-CONDITIONED 
TO AND FROM SOUTHAMPTON > aa —=s | | 
CRUISE sail : | 
£38 16 july Calling at Palma, Barcelona, MS A. om 


















































to 
£73 arriving Vill 
1] 29 JULY efranche and Vigo _— 
CRUISE “selling . ‘¥? prt Ss 
ong 30 JULY | Calling at Madeira, Casablanca, . 
£73 arenine Ceuta and Lisbon | C77, fy / 
; 12 AUGUST ost C/Deaultfu 
sailing 
GROISE £41 13 AUGUST | Calling at Palma, Naples, OY , 
33 an arriving Algiers and Lisbon na 
27 AUGUST 
, BOOK NOW | 
Ask your local travel agent for full details or apply direct to: 11a LOWER REGENT STREET | 
LONDON, S.W.I. 
Snare Saga dni | rove ia | 
MINTONS LTD. est. 160 YEARS STOKE-UPON-TRENT 
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A Choice of Two 
Christmas Presents 


either of which will be appreciated 


all the year round 


ce 





Reliable News 


People living abroad who have close 
ties with Britain want to know what is 
going on there and what the British 
opinion is on world affairs. They also 
want a concise presentation of this 
news and opinion. The Times Weekly 
Review is designed for them. 


It draws upon all the resources of 
The Times for both news and pictures, its 
leading articles comment upon current 
events with the authority of the world’s 
leading newspaper; and its reports on 
sport, the drama, music and the arts, 
financial and social affairs make it a 
complete weekly newspaper. Special 
articles and _ features exclusive’ to 
The Times are included in every issue. 


Details of the Air Edition will be sent 
on application. 


THE #8@@2%: TIMES 
WEEKLY 
REVIEW 





Good Reading 


Wherever books and authors are talked 
about, The Times Literary Supplement is 
talked about too. For more than a half a 
century it has kept its place as the fore- 
most critical weekly in the world. Its aim 
is to promote learning without pedantry, 
and liveliness without affectation. It 
cultivates a fine palate so as to choose not 
only between good and bad, but between 
the subtle shades of contemporary writing 
which lie between extremes. 


The Times Literary Supplement reviews 
not only all important English and 
American books, but also a choice of new 
books throughout Europe. There is no 
field of literature which it does not touch, 
and a review in The Times Literary 
Supplement is often itself literature. 


THE S@@RDe: TIMES 
LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


Send an annual subscription order now to Dept. E.L. 
The Times, London, E.C.4, enclosing £1 12s. 6d. for either publication. 


Unesco coupons accepted. 
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Keep on taking 


FACES & 
PLAGES 


this winter 


Don’t put your camera away for the 
winter—you can go on taking excit- 
ing photographs on Ilford HP3, as 
these examples show. 

With this famous high speed film, 
which fits all popular cameras, your 
winter FACES AND PLACES, 
indoors and out, will be just as suc- 
cessful as your summer snaps—and 
just as easy to take. 


ILFORD 
HPS 
FILM 
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ILFORD FILMS FoR FACES AND PLACES ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
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TOURIST-DE-LUXE CRUISES | 
| 





BY APPOINTMENT 
Mintons Lid., China Manufacturers to the late King George V 


ON THE SHIP OF THE YEAR- 


ss SOUTHERN CROSS 


ONE CLASS ONLY— EVERY CABIN AIR-CONDITIONED 


TO AND FROM SOUTHAMPTON piles 
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CRUISE sailing 
ng 16 JULY’ | Calling at Palma, Barcelona, 
1 £73 29 juLY Villefranche and Vigo : 
CRUISE | <one (Che py, Be Ss 
ong 30 JULY Calling at Madeira, Casablanca, . 
arriving 
22 3 an mages | ON 804 Lisbon Most Beautiful 
sailing 
CRUISE £41 13 AUGUST | Calling at Palma, Naples, (OY . 
33 en arriving Algiers and Lisbon ee 
27 AUGUST 
SI SI 
Ask your local travel agent for full details or apply direct to: 1A LOWER REGENT STREET 
SY Sanaa, | LONDON, S.W.1. 
Phone: W 
oe MINTONS LTD. Est. 160 YEARS STOKE-UPON-TRENT 
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A Choice of Two 
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either of which will be appreciated 


all the year round 
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Reliable News 


People living abroad who have close 
ties with Britain want to know what is 
going on there and what the British 
opinion is on world affairs. They also 
want a concise presentation of this 
news and opinion. The Times Weekly 
Review is designed for them. 


It draws upon all the resources of 
The Times for both news and pictures, its 
leading articles comment upon current 
events with the authority of the world’s 
leading newspaper; and its reports on 
sport, the drama, music and the arts, 
financial and social affairs make it a 
complete weekly newspaper. Special 


articles and _ features exclusive to 
The Times are included in every issue. 


Details of the Air Edition will be sent 
on application. 


THE #@@B2%: TIMES 
WEEKLY 
REVIEW 





Good Reading 


Wherever books and authors are talked 
about, The Times Literary Supplement is 
talked about too. For more than a half a 
century it has kept its place as the fore- 
most critical weekly in the world. Its aim 
is to promote learning without pedantry, 
and liveliness without affectation. It 
cultivates a fine palate so as to choose not 
only between good and bad, but between 
the subtle shades of contemporary writing 
which lie between extremes. 


The Times Literary Supplement reviews 
not only all important English and 
American books, but also a choice of new 
books throughout Europe. There is no 
field of literature which it does not touch, 
and a review in The Times Literary 
Supplement is often itself literature. 


THE S@@R2e: TIMES 
LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


Send an annual subscription order now to Dept. E.L. 
The Times, London, E.C.4, enclosing £1 12s. 6d. for either publication. 


Unesco coupons accepted. 
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BRITISH INSURANCE 
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A misty night. Skilled hands are at work 


on the warehouse window. A click, and it’s 





open. A lorryload of carpets is stolen—and 

a valuable contract lost. 
Adequate insurance will make good the loss—but the 
advice of an insurance expert might have prevented the 
theft. For the British Insurance Companies have vast 
experience of the methods of burglars; and it is part 
of their everyday service to help you to keep them out. 
If you have any misgivings about your anti-burglary 
precautions ring up your’ Insurance Company and 
ask their advice. It costs you nothing. It is all part of 


the British Insurance Service. 


OFFICES 


compete to give you service 





ISSUED BY THE BRITISH INSURANCE ASSOCIATION ! 
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THE WEIGHT-LIFTER by John Minton 
No. ¢ in a series of advertisements showing the work of contemporary artists. 


A BIG MAME 1H THE CHEMICAL WORLD One of the world’s largest manufacturers of hydrosulphites, 
Brotherton liquid sulphur dioxide and hexamine. Makers of an extensive 
range of Metachrome dyes for dyeing wool in all its forms. 
Brotherton & Co. Ltd., City Chambers, Leeds, 1. Also at Manchester, Glasgow and London. rey 
Works at Birmingham, Wakefield and Birkenhead. —— 





We’re quite safe for 15 minutes — 


he’s enjoying a 


CHURCHMAN’S No. ! 


CHURCHMAN’S No. 1, THE 15-MINUTE CIGARETTE 


cno 
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Resourcefulness %1in bloom... 


Originality must always lie in an ability : petals—each a department that is representative of the 
to blossom forth. If you look at the important things in electrical equipment and installation. Like all 
} Crompton Parkinson organisation you will ® blooms, the Crompton bloom will vary in form with the years, but it 
find that we have done exactly that will continue to win the top prizes in the electricity show. It 
} thing. From the small bud that was Colonel is an essential part in the world’s industrial garden. It is 
Crompton’s original Company 75 years something that should be button-holed whenever you 
ago have sprung today twelve outstanding are considering how to use electrical power to its best advantage. 


When it comes fo electrical equipment .. . 


(rompton Parkinson 


tiMtvTEeD 


you've got fo hand if fo 





ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 





{ ELECTRIC MOTORS OF ALL KINDS. 7 INSTRUMENTS. 8 LAMPS. 
9 LIGHTING EQUIPMENT. 10 BATTERIES. 


11 STUD WELDING EQUIPMENT. 12 TRACTION EQUIPMENT. 


2 ALTERNATORS. 3 GENERATORS. 
4 SWITCHGEAR. 5 B.E.T. TRANSFORMERS. 6 CABLES. 





CROMPTON PARKINSON LTO.., CROMPTON HOUSE, ALOWYCH. LONDON. W.C.2. TEL: CHANCERY 3333 
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MAKES THE FIGURE! 







Freedom 


from care 


—how rarely can we enjoy it, how 
eagerly we seize it when the opportunity 
arises! That is why so many men— 
important, on-the-move men—cross 

the Atlantic by Canadian Pacific. On 
board an Empress they know they 





can expect complete comfort, good 
food, and friendly, efficient service yt 0 alll mg 
‘ last! 
only a bell-push away. They know No J y qe uid shape in mene TH - me 
A al-m nks N 
too that when they land they can go he new natuT ps de BLEF 
. pith deightf™ news! 
ctly> 
to the ends of Canada by the gure pee ag the | “gor supine 15} 
same great travel system. From first ert ruin gs rolling ™P o ac 19) 1 
n 
to last they are secured from 4 am the bodice pETTE 4 i" . pertom , gelightf™! models 
. 3 N a x * 0} 
worry, secured as you will be, because sRiuMPH DETTE PN ee ample al 
pH figur’ 
piuM {TE every 
pE at 
mph 
™ oe ty satis “ill ne window 
t 
best-aue™ p snow card ** 
tsi0™ 
tor whe 
Look 


rry £ 
San sn0rT7 tae * Sheer aetight 
er de 


A perfect gift to the most critical palate. Pintail 





j 
? is an exceptionally fine sherry. both pale and beautifully 


is with you 
all the way 


dry. Specially selected at Jerez, this proud product ot 
¢ Spain is available in a trial pack of two bottles at 
42/7d ; subsequent supplies at £12 per dozen bottles 


Your orders will have prompt attention 


Information from your travel agent or [BERR 
Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 (Whitehall 5100) 103 Leadenhall Street, a 
$ 
E.C.3 (Avenue 4707) or any other Canadian Pacific office. Pi ‘ = 
intail on 
SHERNRY 


GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND 





Fstablished 1800 MATTHEW 
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The Unforgettable Gift... sia 
the watches which have passed the 

















= 
i The exhaustive 16-day factory test plus the most 
3 rigorous possible trials in actual use ... at 
‘ Everest’ for instance with Sir Edmund Hillary, 
and in the service of many otheg expeditions .. . 
prove the supremacy of Smiths de luxe Watches. 
British made by British Craftsmen, they are 
UNCONDITIONALLY guaranteed for one 
year, and all have the Smiths PERMALIFE 
V4 Mainspring. See the fine selection of 
, beautifully styled models for men and women. 
Sold exclusively by Jewellers from £7. 15.0. 













































A.404. ‘Everest’ waterproof 15! 
jewel watch in chrome and: 







8.527. Charming lady's 
model in 9 carat gold case, 
with raised gilt numerals and 

silvered dial. In presentation 
case. 15 jewels. £16.16. 


B.216. Lady's model in chrome 
and stainless steel case, raised 
gilt numerals and silvered 
dial. 15 jewels. ‘£8.12.6. 





8.312. lady's gold 
plated model, 15 jewel, 
with raised gilt num- 
erals and silvered dial. 
£10. 10. 





watch, with rais- 
ed gilt batons 


onds hand. With 
bracelet, £11.5. 








A ‘SMITHS OF ENGLAND’ PRODUCT 


SMITHS BRITISH WATCHES, SECTRIC HOUSE, LONDON, N.W.2 A Division of S$. Smith & Sons (England) Led. 
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YOUR PASSPORT 


for a delicious tour of France 


Without even leaving the table, you can have much of the joy of a tour through 


France, land of sunshine and good living! Get your wine merchant’s advice. 


He'll tell you that wine really means France, and France means a whole 
series of glorious wines—a choice for every taste and every mood. Every 
pocket, too: prices range from about 6/6 a bottle. Here’s a brief reminder: 


ALSACE 

On the French side of the Rhine, Alsace produces 
many white wines of distinction. The dry Riesling, the 
robust Traminer, the elegant pale-green Sylvaner, the 
full, medium Muscat — all are crisp, clean and fragrant. 

BORDEAUX 
The pure and fragrant red Bordeaux (Claret to us) 
include Médoc, St. Emilion, Pomerol, and many 
others. Of the excellent white wines, Graves is on the 
dry side, Sauternes richer and sweeter. From honest 
ordinaires to superb chateau wines, Bordeaux offer fine 
value at every price. 

BURGUNDY 
Rich and full-bodied, the red Burgundies — Beaune, 
Nuits, Macon, Beaujolais, and many others—are 
perfect with roasts and grills. White Burgundies in- 
clude fresh, dry Chablis and Pouilly Fuissé, golden 
Montrachet and Meursault. 

CHAMPAGNE 
The wine districts of Epernay, Rheims and Ay are 
consecrated to the production of a French miracle 





ve 


Champagne, sparkling wine of sparkling gaiety! Cham- 
pagne is the perfect drink for any festive occasion, and 
can be enjoyed from hors-d’ceuvre to dessert. 


LANGUEDOC/PROVENCE, 
ROUSSILLON AND ALGERIA 
The sun-baked south of France, between Atlantic and 
Mediterranean, produces delicious wines— red, white 
and rosé—famous locally but less known abroad. 
These wines, and those of Algeria, are modestly priced 
and excellent value. 
RHONE 
Much the best-known of the Cotes du Rhone wines is 
the glorious Chateauneuf du Pape from near Avignon. 
But there are many other favourites—such as 
Hermitage, Céte-Rotie, and Tavel rosé. 
TOURAINE/ANJOU 
From the valleys of the Loire and the Cher come the 
fresh and ever-refreshing Rosé d’Anjou; delicate 
Vouvray, both still and sparkling; fruity Saumur; and 
Muscadet, with its distinctive fragrance. 


Welcome to the glorious 


WINES OF FRANCE 


ISSUED BY THE FRENCH NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR WINE PUBLICITY, IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
rHE WINE & SPIRIT ASSOCLATION OF GREAT BRITAIN 
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A fine city, 
? 
| 

Phough not strictly a ‘tgarden city’’, Norwich is certainly a city of gardens, both public and 

j private and at castle and cottage. The charming tree bordered park pric tured here in its autumn 


garb, is Chapel Field Gardens, right in the heart of the city, and once the pasture of the ancient 
College OF St: Marv. Bounded on one side by the old city wall and on another by tine Georgian 
houses, the third side is tronted ly large modern factors premises, , 
For Norwich is not the legendary cathedral ¢ ity, living solely on past glories; it isa progressive 
place, the thriving business lite of which is exemplitied by such famous organisations as the 
Norwich Union Insurance Societies, whose world-wide ramitications today provide In over 


seventy countries an insurance service second to none, 


NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCI SOC TIES, NORWICH 
Bran ind Agen througho World 
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This luxury hotel 
flies the Atlantic 


every night! 


sal ’ 
rs ry 
y 


“Monarch 


LONDON TO NEW YORK OR MONTREAL DIRECT 





a 





Save up to £28 . 15. 0! 


i 


UNTIL New York return £228.12.0 instead of £257.5.0; 
31ST MARCH: | Montreal return £220.18.0 instead of £248.5.0. 











Also luxury “MONARCH” services from London to 
Cairo via Frankfurt (no off-season fare reduction). 


BOAC TAKES GOOD CARE OF YoU 
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The World Copyri, ; See . —— = 
he World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1954. 
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ST FIGURE OF OUR TIME, WHOM ALL THE WORLD WILL SALUTE ON NOVEMBER 30—HIS 80TH BIRTHDAY : 


SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL, THE PRIME MINISTER, WITH LADY CHURCHILL. 


Sir Winston Churchill, whom all the world will salute on his eightieth a many-sided genius which has been expressed not only in world leadership 

birthday (Tuesday next, November 30), looks back on unprecedented but in oratory, literature and in painting, our Greatest Man has also 

achievements as leader in war and peace, statesman and inspired servant found happiness such as is given to few, in his domestic life. In 1908 he 

of Crown and Country—and he has found the years of his great career married Miss Clementine Hozier and “lived hapry ever afterwards 

to be good. In his own words, they have been “ an endless moving picture and this picture captures some of the idylli tr vere | 

in which one was an actor. On the whole, Great Fun! Endowed with It was taken at 10, Downing S n 
Postage—Inland, 2\d.; Canada, I\d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 3\d. 


THE GREA 


f his home 


his seventy-seventh birthday 
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By ARTHUR 


LD soldiers, the song says, never die. If this is so, we in this country 
at any rate see to it that they live on in penury. This * presumably 
what the song means when it continues, ‘‘ They only fade away !’’ Through- 
out our history, whatever the fashionable political ideology of the hour— 
absolute monarchy, Whig oligarchy, Manchester Jaissez- -faire, Tory democracy, 
Socialist welfare state—our treatment of our retired soldiers has remained 
much the same. Towards them, however we may have treated our other 
public servants, we have always behaved as the Mayor and Corporation of 
Hamelin behaved towards the Pied Piper. We have told them to pass along 
and let bygones be bygones. It is not that we have been conscious of 
any impropriety or ingratitude in our attitude ; far from it. Like the. Mayor 
of Hamelin, we have never grudged the men who fought our wars a ‘‘ matter 
of something to put in the poke '’’—a face-saving gratuity, a wound-bonus, 
a pension based on the lowest standard of living prevailing in the country 
at the time of its grant. But at the suggestion of anything more we have 
held up hands in scandalised and frugal horror or, pharisee-like, allowed the 
Treasury to do so for us. Our soldiers when they fought our battles did not 
live in comfort and why, we ask through our representatives, should they 
live in comfort afterwards? They are entitled to the statutory pittance we 
granted them in the first fine flush of their forgotten victories, and with that 
they must make shift. So, though the cost of living, and with it the wages 
and salaries of almost 
everyone else, has doubled WANDERERS’ 
or even trebled in the past 
twenty years, the pensions 
of regular Service officers 
who fought in the Great 
War of 1914-18 and the 
Boer War before it, have 
remained, like those 
officers themselves, con- 
stant. ““ Her Majesty's 
Government,’ Sir Winston 
Churchill stated in the 
House of Commons last 
November, “ have carefully 
considered whether 
they could grant some relief 
those retired Service 
officers whose pensions . . . 
were stahilized in 1935 at 
9} per cent. below the 
1919 level. ... They have, 
after much consideration, 
come to the conclusion that 
it would not be possible 
to treat this problem as 
a special case at a time 


WOLVERHAMPTON 


to 


the same in all ages and match was watched by a capacity crowd of 57,000, and 


countries and that even 





when so many other 
demands are pressing.” 
The resemblance between 
this utterance and _ the ONE OF MANY EXCITING MOMENTS IN THE SOCCER MATCH AT WOLVERHAMPTON WHEN THE WOLVES DEFEATED MOSCOW'S 
Mayor of Hamelin’s famous SPARTAK TEAM : WILSHAW (IN DARK SHORTS, LEFT) FLYING HIGH 
speech was a_ reminder On November 16, in a floodlit match at Wolverhampt 
that politics remain much Football League, beat Spartak, the Moscow team, by fo 


until eighteen minutes after half-time, when the night sky reverberated with a 


BRYANT. 


if all the facts were made known to potential candidates at school. It may be 
said at once that we have no complaints against life in the Services—while it lasts. 
On the contrary, we recommend it to all young men who are assured of an appre- 
ciable private income in middle age. For all others there are serious drawbacks 
not generally appreciated till too late. These are: 

Early retirement when family expenses at peak. The vast majority of officers 
are retired in middle age. Although the Government urges employers to retain 
staffs after the age of sixty-five, it continues to retire officers as early as forty-five. 
In the executive branch of the Navy all officers are retired between forty-five and 
about fifty-two, except the tiny minority who become admirals. Men with com- 
parable qualifications in civil life will not all reach the top of their particular tree, 
but they will continue to earn good salaries for a further fifteen to twenty years. 
They are not forced to abandon their career at such ridiculously early ages, when 
family expenses, especially education, are at their peaks. 

Extreme difficulty in obtaining employment after retirement. No Government 
has yet made any attempt to guarantee employment to retired officers in any 
department of the Civil Service or in nationalised industries. Agencies’ files are 
filled with the names of officers seeking employment, but the number successfully 
placed is quite negligible ; either they are ‘‘ too old at forty-five ’’ or are barred by 
the ‘‘ closed shop.’” Some become insurance agents or commercial travellers, keep 
shops or run boarding houses, etc., but most are forced to eke out an existence on 
their pensions. 

Inadequate and static pensions. 


GREAT SOCCER VICTORY. 


One might expect that officers who have 
served under discipline, not 
allowed to have their interests 
guarded by any_ union, 
association or society, would 
receive from the Government, 
in return, the fairest treat- 
ment in all respects. History 
shows that this has not been 
the case, however. Any 
benefits for officers who belong 
to no pressure groups have 
ever been ‘too little and 
too late,’’ for it is only 
“the wheel that squeaks 
the loudest which gets the 
grease.’’ The worst feature is 
that pensions, never generous, 
remain static for all time 
after the initial assessment, 
regardless of increases in the 
cost of living. Many officers 
dependent on their pensions 
find that their standard of 
living to-day is no_ better 
than a labourer'’s, lower than 
a miner’s, or a docker’s ,* 


I can well understand the 
feelings of annoyance and 
resentment that this letter 
must cause in official circles 
and among many who 
patriotically feel that, even 
though true, such things 


TO A HEADER, CLOSELY PRESSED BY A SPARTAK PLAYER. should not be said by 
on, Wolverhampton Wanderers, champions of the men trained to be silent 
ur goals to nil in a fiercely-contested battle. The and uncomplaining. A 


televised. There was no score 
roar of cheering as Wilshaw, 
but Wolver- 


the second half was reply has been issued by 


the War Office, pointing 


the greatest of politicians hedietve inside-left, scored the first goal. Gallant Spartak made a great effort to level the score, out that in the last few 
have to conform to type. ampton Wanderers, determined to strike a blow for the prestige of English football, fought on and con- years some improvement 
solidated their triumph in the last breath-taking five minutes when Wolves scored another three goals, of P 
| suppose the answer is which Hancocks got two and Swinbourne one. It was a proud day for Wolverhampton Wanderers and for has been made in pension 
that if they didn’t, they England, for Spartak, the vaunted Moscow team who had defeated Arsenal by two goals to one at Highbury rates and that the letter 
wouldn't stay politicians Stadium on November 9, had been well and truly overcome in a great battle is liable to give a mis 
for long; the electors leading impression “ since 
would see to that! The fact, however, remains that during an inflationary all the factors which influence the promotion structure, retirement rules 
decade when those who ruled us—both politicians and Civil Servants—were and retired pay are not fully brought to light.’’ This may be so, but 


increasing their own remuneration on the undeniable ground that, as a result 
of their rule, the cost of living had increased for everyone, it was regarded 
by them as contrary to the public interest that such considerations should 
attect the rates of pension paid to a few thousand ageing officers who, being 
unable on account of age and wounds to earn a living in any other way, 
were entirely dependent on pensions granted before the cost of living started 
to rise. This may be good politics—in which case we, the electors, should be 
ashamed of ourselves—but it certainly is not justice. And if a man spends 
the best years of his life in the service of his country, willingly offering in that 
the sacrifice of all he values, including life itself, he is entitled, one 
to bare justice in his old age. 

I was reminded of all this—one ought to be reminded of it more often 
reading in the Press a letter written by three retired officers, a naval 
commander, a brigadier and an air-commodore, pointing out that boys who 
opt for a professional career as officers in one or other of the three fighting 
Services will, if present conditions of retirement and pension-rights continue, 
almost certainly find themselves in middle life in a position of enforced 
idleness and penury. This letter seems to me so important and, by and large, 
unhappily in the facts it sets out, so relevant that I feel that it should be 
considered by everyone who, as elector or administrator, has the future of 
the country at heart 


service 
would have thought, 


by 


As many keen and very capable young men continue to join the regular Forces 
as officer cadets with but the vaguest idea of their true prospects, we feel that much 
bitter disappointment, frustration and even despair in later years would be avoided 


everyone who has any personal cognizance of the private affairs of retired 
Regular officers knows how dark and tragic is the background of life for 
many of them. If the facts set out in the letter, even if exaggerated in places, 
are substantially true, and this country is to remain both a democracy and 
free, it is essential that they should be fully publicised and their implications 
realised. For in the years between 1940 and 1945 Britain was saved, and 
saved repeatedly, because we possessed in the regular officers of the three 
fighting Services the repositories of a tradition and technique of sacrifice, 
discipline and martial skill that through them was transmitted to millions 
hitherto without it and who, but for their training at their hands, could not 
have acquired it. If another crisis comparable to those of 1914 and 1940 
should occur in our affairs, our future as a nation and the ideals to which 
we subscribe will once more depend on the existence of a body of Service 
officers with similar traditions and skill. In the past, the majority of such 
officers had private means that enabled them to serve their country without 
receiving an adequate salary or pension. During the last twenty or thirty 
vears the State, in the name of social justice, has deprived the class from 
which they were drawn of such private means. In future, if we are to have 
othcers permanently prepared to sacrifice everything to the community, 
must provide them and their dependents with a full and proper livelihood 
The good old Ministerial and Treasury adage of ‘‘ Treat them mean and 
make them keen!" can no longer suffice 
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IN THE CITY HALL OF HULL, QUEBEC, ON NOVEMBER I5 THE OUEEN MOTHER LISTENING 
TO AN ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE MAYOR, MR. CARON MRS. CARON IS SEATED NEXT 
TO THE QUEEN MOTHER 


12 to November 17 Queen Elizabeth 


During her visit to Canada from November 12 ! 
Massey, 


the Queen Mother was the guest of the Governor-General, Mr 


Vincent 


at Government House in Ottawa. On November 13 the Queen Mother's first 
engagement was the laying of a wreath on the National War Memorial At mid 


day she was the guest of the Canadian Senate and House of Commons ata combined 

} tan » recenti y hear f 
reception and lunch, and in the evening attended a reception for the hea ds of 
which was f wed by a State dinner 
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THE QUEEN MOTHER IN CANADA: ENGAGEMENTS 
DURING HER FIVE-DAY VISIT TO THE DOMINION. 
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IGNING THE SPEAKERS" BOOKS DURING HER VISIT TO THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT IN 
OTTAWA: THE QUEEN MOTHER WITH MR. WISHART ROBERTSON (LEFT), SPEAKER OF THE 
SENATE, AND MR. R, BEAUDOIN, SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
given by the Governor-General The many other engagements which the Queen 
Mother fulfilled included a symbolic visit to French Canada on November 15 
when she went to the city of Hull, in the province of Quebec. On November I¢ 


her Majesty opened the new bridges spanning the Rideau River and named them 


the Bytown bridges Later she received the French Prime Minister, M. Mendés 
France, at Government House. On November 17 the Queen Mother flew to 
New York, where she boarded the liner Queen Mary for her journey home 
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THE IMMEDIATE PHYSICAL CAUSE OF THE B.O.AC. CONSTELLATION CRASH AT SINGAPORE ON MARCH 13: THE BEGINNING OF THE RUNWAY OF KALLANG AIRPORT, SHOWING 
THE GRASSY RIDGE AND THE POINT, NEAR THE LANDING LIGHT, WHERE THE WHEELS OF ONE OF THE UNDERCARRIAGE LEGS STRUCK, CAUSING THE CRASH AND FIRE 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE DANGEROUS THRESHOLD OF KALLANG AIRPORT THIS IS AN OBLIQUE VIEW OF THE SAME SITE AS THAT SHOWN IN THE TOP PHOTOGRAPH ; 
AND CLEARLY SHOWS THE PROXIMITY OF THE HARBOUR AND SEA-WALL, THE SHORT, RISING GRASS RIDGE AND THE “STEP’' OF THE RUNWAY EDGE 


LIGHT ON THE SINGAPORE AIR CRASH OF MARCH 18: THE RUNWAY RIDGE WHERE THE CONSTELLATION STRUCK. 


and did not tackle the fire in the aircraft in the proper way. With regard 
to the pilot's error, the report said The error of judgment was a fine one, 
though by that | do not mean that it was excusable It had transpired 
that Captain Hoyle had been on duty for slightly more than 21} hours at 
the time of the crash; and ‘in view of the distinct possibility that Captain 


On November 16 the report of the public inquiry held at Singapore on the crash 
of a B.O.A.C. Constellation at Kallang Airport, Singapore, on March 13, in 
which 33 lives were lost, was published The Commissioner, Mr. Justice 
Knight, and the assessors, Mr. C. D. Waldron (Commandant of Renfrew Airport) 
and Mr. L. Metz (a senior pilot of K.L.M.) found that the cause of the 





accident was an error of judgment by the pilot of the aircraft, Captain Hoyle ; 
and it was also stated that the airport was not adequately equipped with fire 
and rescue services and the fire and rescue staff were not adequately trained 
a bp 


fuced 


Prhotograpas reprod 


Hoyle's error of judgment was influenced by the fact that he was tired, I do 
not think the accident was caused or contributed to by his wrongful default 
Our photographs illustrate vividly the bad threshold of the runway 
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OF THE SOVIET PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE AT THE UNITED NATIONS : MR. ANDREI VYSHINSKY, WHO DIED 
IN NEW YORK ON NOVEMBER 22 AFTER A HEART ATTACK. 


important posts in the | S.R., including 
United Nations, announced that Mr. Andrei Vyshinsky, the U.S.S Permanent appointed Deputy People’s Commissar of Foreign Affairs in September 

Representative, had died suddenly after a heart attack Mr. Vyshinsky had From the time of the Potsdam Conference onwards he attended virtually all the 
not been in good health earlier this year, and in May he returned to Moscow important inter-Allied and United Nations meetings and, on March 4, 1949 
‘“on leave for a rest.'"" Mr. Vyshinsky, who was born in Odessa in 1883, studied succeeded Mr. Molotov as Minister of Foreign Affairs. After the death of Marshal 
law at the University of Kiev and started his political activity in 1902, when he Stalin in 1953, Mr. Vyshinsky replaced Mr. Malik as Permanent Representative 
joined the Menshevik wing of the Social Democrats When the Bolsheviks took at the United Nations, concurrently holding the position of First Deputy Foreign 
power in 1917, he deserted the Mensheviks, served in the Red Army for a year Minister An official announcement in Moscow on November 22 said that 

Mr. Vyshinsky’s body would be brought to Moscow for a State funeral 


and joined the Communist Party in 1920. After holding a number of increasingly 
Photograph by Kather ne Youn 


THE SUDDEN DEATH 


that of Public Prosecutor, 


On November 22 Dr. Van Kleffens, the President of the General Assembly of the 
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THE DRUMMOND MURDERS TRIAL : GASTON DOMINICI, 
THE 77-YEAR-OLD FARMER, IN COURT AT DIGNE. 
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LADY DRUMMOND AND 
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WITH THE MURDER 
THEIR DAUGHTER, 


TERRE, 
DOMINICI, 





OF SIR JACK AND 





ROGER PERRIN, GASTON DOMINICI’'S GRANDSON, AN EIGHTEEN 

YEAR-OLD BUTCHER BOY, WHOSE MOVEMENTS DURING THE A SCENE IN THE COURT 

NIGHT OF THE MURDER WERE DISCUSSED IN COURT ; AND ABOUT OPENING STAGES OF TH 
WHOM HIS GRANDFATHER SAID HE HAD DOUBTS. RIGHT IS THE PRESIDING 
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IN A STREAM 
IN THE 


PRODUCED IN COURT: THE AMERICAN CARBINE WHICH WAS FOUND 
NEAR THE MURDERS AND SUBSEQUENTLY ESTABLISHED TO HAVE BEEN 
POSSESSION OF THE DOMINICI FAMILY SINCE THE WAR. 








ROOM AT DIGNF, DURING THE 

E TRIAL. ON THE EXTREME 

JUDGE ; ON THE LEFT, IN THE 

DOCK, GASTON 

DOMINICI, WHO IS 

ACCUSED OF THE 
MURDERS 


N November 16 


at Digne, in 
the Basses Alpes, 
France, the trial 


openedofaseventy- 
seven-year-old 
farmer, Gaston 
Dominici, who was 
charged with the 
murder of Sir Jack 
Drummond, the 
famous British 
nutrition expert, 
his wife and 
daughter, on the 
night of August 4, 
1952. Sir Jack and 
Lady Drummend, 
who were on holi 
day, were found 
shot on the morning 
of August 5 beside 
the station wagon, 
near which they 
had camped the 

Continued below, left 





MEMBERS OF THE DOMINICL FAMILY, WHO WORKED THE FARM NEAR THE SCENE OF THE MURDERS, GASTON DOMINICI, lHFE SEVENTY-SEVEN-YEAR-OLD 
At Tith TRIAI AT DIGNFE (EXTREME LEFT) CLOVIS AND GUSTAVE, TWO OF GASTON'S SONS EXTREME FARMER, WHO 18S ACCUSED OF THE MURDERS, SMILING 
RIGHT, MME POMINICI, THEIR MOTHER, WITH GUSTAVE'S WIFE, IN THE COURT DURING THE DISMISSAL OF A WITNESS 


Continued 
night before. Sixty yards away their eleven-year-old daughter, Elizabeth, was found 


by a stream, with her head crushed in. From the stream an American carbine was 
later recovered, which it was established had been in the possession of the Dominici 
family, who worked the near-by farm of La Grand’ Terre Suspicion centred on the 
Dominici family ; and one son, Gustave, was tried and sentenced to two months 
imprisonment for not assisting a person In danger In November 1953, two sons, 


Gustave and Clovis Dominici, under police questioning, named their father, Gaston, 
as the murderer; and on November 14, 1953, the old farmer made an alleged 
confession to the triple murder before the Public Prosecutor and the examining 
magistrate. His version of the crime was re-enacted, but on the way to the prison 
he recanted: and at the opening of the trial this month maintained his story 
was completely untrue On November 22 this confession was examined in court 
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CONCERNING SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
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VIEWING THE STAINED-GLASS WINDOW WHICH HE HAS REDESIGNED TO INCORPORATE 
THE PRIME MINISTER’S RECENTLY CONFERRED HONOUR OF A KNIGHTHOOD OF THE 
GARTER: MR. RUPERT MOORE. THE WINDOW WILL BE ERECTED AT CHEQUERS. 
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GIFTS FOR THE WINSTON CHURCHILL EIGHTIETH 


DEALING WITH MAIL CONTAINING 
TWO VOLUNTARY WORKERS, MISS P., CLARKSON, OF 


BIRTHDAY PRESENTATION FUND: 
BROMLEY, AND MR. D. DICKINS, OF FINSBURY. 


It is the practice of Prime Ministers who take up residence at Chequers to erect 
some sign of their occupancy and Sir Winston Churchill has had his family crest 
there for some time. Following the honour of a Knighthood of the Garter 
recently conferred upon him, however, a stained-glass window has been 
redesigned by Mr. R. Moore to incorporate the new arms and this will be 
installed at Chequers along with the arms of former Prime Ministers.—A world 
fund to enable a presentation to be made to Sir Winston Churchill to mark his 
eightieth birthday on November 30 was launched on November 19. The Prime 
Minister has said that when the fund closes he will give his opinion of the form 
the presentation should take. Meanwhile thousands of letters containing gifts 
have been arriving at the fund's headquarters at 156, Charinz Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2, to which contributions should be sent. 
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THE AFTERMATH OF REVOLUTION IN EGYPT. 


Mahmoud Latif, a Cairo tinsmith, pleaded guilty to attempting to assassinate the 
Egyptian Prime Minister, Colonel Abdel Nasser, at Alexandria on October 26, when 
his trial began on November 9. It was opened in public before a special tribunal 
established by the Council of the Revolutionary Command at the Council's H.Q. at 
Gezira, Cairo. Latif is said to have been a tool of the Muslim Brotherhood, a secret 
organisation in Egypt, which planned to overthrow the Government when the Prime 
Minister had been ‘‘ removed."’ As a result, a campaign has been waged against the 
Brotherhood and many arrests have been made. On November 14 Youssef Talaat, 
said to be one of the leaders of the Brotherhood’s secret organisations in all Egypt, 
and Ibrahim el-Tayib, the alleged leader of the Cairo cells, were arrested ; and both 
have been reported as having confessed to having been in touch with President Neguib 
to take over power when the régime was overthrown by the ‘coup d'état. 


Bim nb x. 
BEING TRIEDIN PUBLIC IN CAIRO FOR THE ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF COLONEL ABDEL NASSER, 
THE EGYPTIAN PRIME MINISTER, ON OCTOBER 26: MAHMOUD LATIF (STANDING), A CAIRO TINSMITH. 





SAID TO BE ONE OF THE LEADERS OF THE MUSLIM BROTHERHOOD’S SECRET ORGANISATIONS 
IN ALL EGYPT: YOUSSEF TALAAT (« ENTRE), AFTER HIS ARREST. 





THE CAIRO TINSMITH, MAHMOUD LATIF (LEFT), WAITING FOR HIS TRIAL TO OPEN HE PLEADED 
GUILTY TO ATTEMPTING TO MURDER COLONEL NASSER, THE EGYPTIAN PRIME MINISTER. 
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AUTOCRAT OF ALL THE RUSSIAS. 
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“TSAR NICHOLAS I”; By CONSTANTIN DE GRUNWALD. 


is EBUNKING”’ is a word we have heard very 

frequently during the last thirty or forty 
years. It is an ugly word: but we know what it 
means. It means attack upon revered figures with 
the object of showing that supposed accepted heroes 
and heroines have had feet of clay, with the searchlights 
concentrated upon the feet. The process has its 
points : re-examination of accepted notions is always 
to be recommended : we shouldn’t become mechanical 
in our acceptances. But the quality of the motive 
also counts. If the critic’s desire is to discover, as 
far as he may, the truth about some historical character, 





NICHOLAS TI. 


‘“AUTOCRAT OF ALL THE RUSSIAS’’: TSAR 
This portrait of Nicholas 1.—from M. Demidoff's “‘ Travels in Southern 


Russia and the Crimea’’-—appeared in The /Ilustrated London News 
of August 6, 1853, and was accompanied by “a review of the career 
of the Emperor Nicholas, rendering prominent his personal character- 
istics.” The author of this review writes: ‘“‘ The Emperor Nicholas 
is not a man of great intellectual capacity; and the results of his 
reign are not attributable to his own genius, but to the aggregate 
sagacity and pertinacity of the confederated diplomatists who pursue, 
with enthusiasm, the objects of the Russian system. The Emperor 
is, in fact, a man of narrow mind: excellent as a representative man, 
as a figure in Russia, as a personage at courts out of Russia; but 
precisely of that class of minds which is inevitably, though perhaps 
unconsciously, ruled by others.”’ 


without bias, he may be applauded. If, on the other 
hand, forgetting that we are none of us perfect, he 
nastily attempts to tarnish the reputation of people 
who have tried to be more nobly serviceable than 
himself, he deserves to be despised. I knew the late 
Lytton Strachey: liked him, and even once stayed 
with him in a cottage on the Wiltshire Downs, when 
I went out for walks with him, found him frightened of 
dogs, and ignorant of the names of the simplest country 
flowers. It would be easy, in fact, by emphasising 
some of his mental and physical traits, to have exhibited 
him as a mainly absurd figure, which would have been 
very unfair to the scholar, the critic and the stvlist. 
But, in a sense, he would only be getting his deserts 
that way, for some of his biographical studies went 
altogether too far in the attempt, tinctured too often 
with a sneer, to take the gilt off people who had 
faithfully served their country and mankind. He 
has had plenty of successors on both sides of the 
Atlantic, few of them his equals in talent. Figure 
after figure from the past has been revived and made 
to run the gauntlet of suspicious examination. 
Scrutinised by the callous who despise failure, and the 
jealous who hate success, few careers escape being 
blackened. 

Sometimes, to the relief of the generous and the 
judicious, a biographer appears with precisely the 
opposite sort of approach. His tendency is, when a 
character has been held up to obloquy, to consider 
first what there is to be said in his favour, with a view 
to rectifying the balance. The possibilities open to 
this type of critic are not quite so wide as those which 
tempt the other type. There are few people whose 
fame cannot be smirched by dwelling on their faults 
and mistakes ; there are very many whose reputations, 
with the best will in the world, cannot be cleared. 
There are doubtful cases. Some people maintain that 
Richard IIL, the last of the Plantagenet Kings—-not the 
last of the Plantagenet heirs, but the Tudors killed 
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An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


those off-—-was no murderer, but merely the libelled 
victim of chroniclers kow-towing to the victorious 
Welsh usurpers. But I do not expect anyone (at 
least in my time) to come forward with the theory 
that the Emperor Nero was a benevolent ascetic, 
strict only with himself, or that Henry VIII. was a 
rigid monogamist with a violent antipathy to capital 
punishment, who actually imperilled his life in a 
last futile attempt to save St. Thomas More from the 
scaffold. Yet there are many half-way cases where 
much has still to be said ‘‘ on the other side.’’ Castle- 
reagh, for instance, is still under too much of a cloud : 
the young tend to rely rather on the ignorant outbursts 
of Byron and Shelley than on the historical facts. 
Even Metternich has more to be said for him than is 
usually said. And Tsar Nicholas I.—whose descendant 
and namesake, Nicholas II., opened his reign with a 
“‘ Rescript ’” begging for universa! Peace, and ended 
his life, butchered in a cellar with his wife, son, and 
young daughters, by the Heralds of a Glorious Dawn 

is in the same predicament. He is remembered only by 
the punishment of a conspiracy (of ‘‘ the Decembrists,”’ 
or ‘‘ Decabrists ’’) which broke out on his accession to 
the throne, by his suppression of a revolt on the 
part of the Polish Army—Poland was still a nominal 
Kingdom, with the Tsar as nominal King of its truncated 
territories, and a constitution, and native governors, 
with a Russian “ political commissar’’ always 
invigilating—and by his provocation of, and, 
to a certain extent, defeat in, the Crimean 
War. M. de Grunwald, determined to be fair, 
discovers that he was a good man, a loving 
husband, a_ soldier as_ strict with himself 
as he was with his subjects, one who went 
reluctantly into harness and died in harness 
superbly, duty done, and the long burden 
shifted at last. 

He was a younger brother of that 
dreamer Alexander I., who drove Napoleon 
out of Russia and founded the Holy Alliance. 
He was a soldier, and that he wished to 
remain. But his elder brother Constantine, 
who had lived long in Poland and grown 
accustomed to Polish life, biuntly refused 
to take on the Tsardom, and_ reluctantly 
Nicholas took it on. No sooner had he 
acceded (cries all around him of ‘‘ we want 
Constantine,’’ who simply wouldn’t function) 
than there was a rising. Not a rising of the 
middle-classes, who hardly existed. Not a : 
rising of the peasants, who knew nothing. % 
But a rising of the young nobility in the “= 
best regiments. As it were 
a rising of the Life Guards 
and the Blues in front of 
Buckingham Palace. They 
were all infected with con- 
stitutional notions which 
they had derived from the 
French, and the’ French 
had derived from the 
English. The notions might 
have been capable of dis- 
cussion; but some of the 
rebels committed a_ few 
casual murders in the course 
of their demonstration. 
Nicholas was compelled to 
sentence a few men_ to 
death, although he _ hated 
doing so (it was difficult, at 
that time, to find a hangman 
in Russia, mais nous avons 
changé tout cela) and the 
rest went to Siberia 

Let any man, let any of 
my readers, imagine him 
self in that man’s situation. 
There he was, nominally, 
supreme power over a vast area in Europe inhabited 
by illiterate serfs, and half of Asia, recently acquired, 
including a vast variety of races, with many languages 
and many religions. He had inherited a _ nobility, 
much larger than ours, but with no political power 
and responsibility, though with the ability to assas 
sinate ; a corrupt Civil Service ; and a population not 
much farther advanced than that of the Congo, 
except that it at least clung to allegiance to ‘‘ God 
and the Tsar."’ He tried to liberate the serfs: he 
failed, because of the serf-owners' resistance (the 
serfs weren't just slaves, some of them were extremely 
rich, and merely paid their dues) : his son, Alexander II., 
liberated the serfs and was killed for his pains. In the 
end, his beloved wife ill, and he distracted, he died 
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ON HIS THRONE IN THE IMPERIAL PALACE, ST. 
From “ The Illustrated London News" of /anuary 6, 1855S. 
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Translated from the French by BRIGIT PATMORE,* 


during the Crimean War, which he thought he 
had fought in a just cause: though other people 
inclined to think that, without knowing it, he was 
ministering to the sempiternal appetite of the 
Grand Duchy of Moscow, which has been, to the 
undoing of us all, as devouring as that of the 
Mark of Brandenburg. 

He died, thinking that he had done his best: 
no, not thinking, knowing. M. de Grunwald says: 
‘“ As a child, he wanted to be a soldier. It was his 
true career, his natural vocation to which he had 
devoted forty years of ‘service.’ As to the other 
career, the one Providence had imposed on him, he 
followed it ‘ because it just had to be done and because 
there was no one to save him from it.’ But it was not 
—as he himself acknowledged— in his line.’ Now for 
thirty years he had stood in the breach—and what 
had he attained ? He had hoped to leave Russia to 
his heir ‘ such as he had striven to make her: strong, 
independent and bountiful—for her own good and 
doing evil to none.’ Had he not failed at his task ? 
‘Mine is a strange destiny,’ he wrote in a touching 
letter to his wife. ‘I have been told that I am the 
most powerful sovereign in the world; it might be 
said that for me all . . . was possible that I could do 
everything I pleased. In reality, it is the opposite 
that’s true.’ For consolation, he took refuge in 
the stoical idea of duty which had always been his 
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IMPRESSIVE SPLENDOUR '’: THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, TSAR NICHOLAS I,, 


PETERSBURG. 


guide; a code of morality not always correctly 
interpreted, but justifying himself to his own conscience. 
‘Yes, duty is not a vain word for those who, from 
childhood, are used to thinking of it as I do. That 
word has a holy meaning that puts it above all personal 
considerations ; all else must withdraw and be silent 
before this feeling until we disappear into the tomb.’ ” 

No such words have come out of Moscow since the 
last of the Tsars went. And I wonder whether this 
extremely fair book, extenuating nothing and setting 
naught down in malice, would be allowed into that 
fortress now. 


Novels are reviewed by K. John, and other books by 
E, D. O'Brien, on page 966-of this issue. 


come from the book under revieu 
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AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY: BIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LIFE, AND STILL LIFE. 


‘““THE MARQUESS OF MONTHERMER’’; BY ‘THE DILETTANTI’’; BY CORNELIS TROOST (1697-1750), ‘THE HON. RACHEL HAMILTON AND HER BROTHER CHARLES ”’; 
RAFAEL MENGS (1728-1779), COURT PAINTER A GIFTED PORTRAIT PAINTER. SIGNED C. fROOST 1736. BY ALLAN RAMSAY (1713-1784). 
AUGUSTUS III. (96 by 67 ins.) (The Duke of Buccleuch.) (Wood ; 26 by 223 ins.) (National Gallery of Ireland.) (67 by 544 ins.) (The Earl of Haddington.) 


‘‘ STILL LIFE; FIGS AND BREAD’’; BY LUIS MENENDEZ (1716-1780), AN ARTIST WHO ‘“ THE THREE ELDER DAUGHTERS OF GEORGE III,’"; BY THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. (1727-1788). 
WAS BORN IN NAPLES AND WORKED IN SPAIN, (14 by 18) ins.) (Musée du Louvre.) (51 by 70$ ins. ; originally 100 by 70§ ins.) (By gracious permission of H.M. the Queen.) 


‘“THE GOHIN FAMILY'’; BY LOUIS-LEOPOLD BOILLY (1761-1845). A DELIGHTFUL FRENCH ‘“GERARD ANNE EDWARDS IN HIS CRADLE'’; BY WILLIAM HOGARTH (1697-1764). 
CONVERSATION PIECE. SIGNED AND DATED 1787. (37% by SO ins.) (Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris.) SIGNED W. HOGARTH PINXIT. (124 by 15h ins.) (The National Trust, Upton House.) 


A series of admirable portraits, and many delightful Conversation Pieces are included graciously lent by her Majesty, shows Princess Charlotte Augusta Matilda 
in the Exhibition of European Masters of the Eighteenth Century which is due to (1766-1828), afterwards Queen of Wirtemburg ; Princess Augusta Sophia (1768-1840), 
open at the Royal Academy to-day, Saturday, November 27. These are not only and Princess Elizabeth (1770-1840), afterwards Princess of Hesse-Homburg. The 
works of artistic importance, but from the documentary point of view have great painting was originally a full-length portrait group, but was cut down to fit over a 
interest as they picture for us the life and domestic settings of our ancestors. The door. The series of still-life paintings by Luis Menendez are a feature of the 
Gainsborough triple portrait of the elder daughters of George III., one of the pictures exhibition. He was born in Naples, studied in Italy and worked in Spain. 

By permission of the Royal Academy 
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“ALNWICK CASTLE’’; BY ANTONIO CANALE, CALLED CANALETTO (1097-17638), PAINTED 
FOR SIR HUGH SMITHSON, LATER IST DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND (2ND CREATION) 
BEFORE ROBERT ADAM BEGAN RESTORATION. (45 by 55$ ins.) (The Duke of Northumberland.) 


is lie splendid Exhibition of European Masters of the Eighteenth Century, which 
is due to open to the public to-day, Saturday, November 27, at the Royal 
Academy Galleries, Piccadilly, does not, Sir Gerald Kelly points out in his fore- 
word to the Catalogue, provide a complete and balanced showing of eighteenth- 
century art in Europe, but portraits, landscapes, decorative compositions, religious 
works, still-lifes and Conversation Pieces of the highest quality are all on view. 
On this page we reproduce some fine examples of the great Venetian architectural 
and ‘‘urban landscape” painters of the period, headed by Antonio Canale, called 
Canaletto, whose splendid colour, mastery of perspective and feeling for composition 
combined to make him one of the outstanding artists of his day. He was extremely 
successful both at home and abroad, and indeed his work, and that of his contem- 


poraries and pupils, has always exercised a strong appeal in this country. The 
(Continued below, right. 





“VENICE ; THE MOUTH OF THE GRAND CANAL WITH THE CHURCH OF THE SALUTE '’; BY 
MICHELE MARIESCHI (1710 1743), A MAGNIFICENT ARCHITECTURAL PAINTING BY A VENETIAN, 
WHO, LIKE CANALETTO, EXCELLED IN VIEWS OF HIS NATIVE CITY. 


(244 by 37% ins.) (Sir Bruce S. Ingram.) 





THE CASTLE 


“a VIEW OF THE TIBER’’; BY ANTON CANALE, CALLED CANALETTO (1697-1768). 
OF SAINT ANGELO IS SHOWN IN THE CENTRE BACKGROUND. 
(334 by S7§ ins.) (Lieut.-Colonel Heywood-Lonsdale.) 


Continued, | 

SS. Giovanni e Paolo, in which the famous equestrian statue of Bartolomeo Colleoni, l 
by Verrochio, is depicted on the extreme right. His Holiness may be distinguished 
standing at the top of the elaborate double staircase in the centre background. | 
Guardi was a scholar of Canaletto, but never quite attained the stature of his 
master. The latter, by the way, at times combined with Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, 
who painted the figures in some of his architectural ‘‘ landscapes with figures.” 


ILLUSTRATED 
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VENETIAN VIEW-PAINTERS AT THE R.A.: 
CANALETTO, MARIESCHI AND GUARDI. 





““THE CHURCH AND PIAZZA OF SS. APOSTOLI Fie BY ANTONIO CANALE, CALLED CANALETTO 


ONE OF THE ARTIST’S MANY PAINTINGS OF ARCHITECTURAL SCENES. 
(18 by 30 ins.) (The Trustees of the late Sir Robert Harvey, Bart.) 


(1697-1768). 





‘“THE COURTYARD OF A PALACE’’; BY ANTON CANALE, CALLED CANALETTO (1697-1768). 


AT ONE TIME THIS WORK, PAINTED IN 
PALACE, BUT IT IS A CAPRICCIO. 


1743-44, WAS DESCRIBED AS THE BARBARINI 
(35 by 54 ins.) (Sir A. T. C. Neave.) 

Continued.) é 

Royal collection includes a series of fine Canalettos, and he is represented in the 
National Gallery and in the Wallace Collection (where his nephew Bellotto may 
also be studied) and in many private collections. Canaletto went to Rome in 1719 
and visited this country in 1746. He remained here for two years, during which time 
he did some notable work, including a number of views of London and the Thames. 
The painting of the Mouth of the Grand Canal and the church of Santa Maria della 
Salute is an outstandingly fine work by Michele Marieschi, and we also illustrate 


a painting by Guardi, showing the Pope blessing the people on the Campo 
(Continued below, left. 
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‘POPE PIUS VI. BLESSING THE CROWD ON THE CAMPO SS. GIOVANNI AND PAOLO"; 
BY FRANCESCO GUARDI (1712-1793) WHO, LIKE CANALETTO AND MARIESCHI, PAINTED 
SCENES IN VENICE, (243 by 31g ims.) (The Ashmolean Museum, Oxford.) 


Many of the eighteenth-century painters not only produced accurate paintings 
of actual scenes, palaces and monuments, but also painted imaginary views in 
which buildings were placed in positions which they do not actually occupy. The 
painting ‘“‘ A Courtyard of a Palace,"’ by Canaletto, which is one of those lent to 
the exhibition by Sir A. T. C. Neave, is an example of this. It was at one time 
thought to represent the Barbarini Palace, but is now classed as a capriccio 


By permission of the Royal Academy. 
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BIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ART AT THE RA.: FRENCH AND BRITISH 


- 


‘““THE DUTTON FAMILY’’; BY JOHANN ZOFFANY, R.A. (1734/5-1810). THE ROOM SHOWN 
DRAWING-ROOGM AT SHERBORNE PARK, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. (40% by 50} ins.) (Major the Hon. Peter Samuel.) 











‘* JOHN AND SOPHIA MUSTERS’’; BY GEORGE STUBBS, A.R.A. (1724-1806). SIGNED AND 
DATED @80, STUBBS PINXIT 1777. (Wood ; 38 by SOh ins.) (Colonel /. N. Chaworth-Musters.) 





‘sim LAWRENCE DUNDAS AND HIS GRANDSON LAWRENCE''; BY JOHANN ZOFFANY 
(1734/5-1810). THE ROOM REPRESENTS ONE AT 19, ARLINGTON STREET. 
(40 by SO ins.) (The Marquess of Zetland.) 


The splendid series of loan exhibitions at the Royal Academy, which have enlivened 
the winters for Londoners for year after year in impressive succession, continues 
this year with a particularly fine Exhibition of Works by European Masters of the 
Eighteenth Century, to which paintings, pastels and drawings from public galleries 
and private collections, headed by that of her Majesty, at home and abroad have 
been most generously lent. The exhibition is due to open to the public to-day, 
Saturday, November 27, and will continue, as is usual with such exhibitions, 
until the end of February. On this and other pages we reproduce a 

selection of the works on view—which illustrate some of the many aspects of the 

art of ‘the Age of Reason '’—and these will give our readers some indication 

of the interest and importance of the display. It is romantically satisfactory to 
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PAINTINGS. 
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’ be a 
‘““THE ARTIST’S STUDIO’’; BY PIERRE-HENRI SUBLEYRAS (1699-1747). 
REPRESENTATIONS OF PICTURES BY THE ARTIST HANG ON THE °WALLS. 
(49 by 38 ins.) (Die Akademia der Bildenkunste, Vienna.) 








~ 
. 





‘““” DACHSHUND WITH DEAD GAME''; BY JEAN-BAPTISTE OUDRY (1686-1755). THE DOG 
1S COUNT TESSIN'S DACHSHUND PSHR 
(534 by 43 ins.) (The National Museum, Stockholm.) 


note that the furniture and objets d'art depicted in the Conversation Piece of Sir 
Lawrence Dundas and his grandson, as well as the painting shown over the 
chimney-piece, “ Shipping Becalmed,’’ by Jan van de Cappelle, still remain in 
the possession of the Dundas family, of which the Marquess of Zetland is the 
head. In “ The Artist's Studio,’ Subleyras has depicted several of his own 
paintings. Those shown include (on the wall ; left), “ The Martyrdom of St. Peter,” 
which is now in the Louvre ; (centre) ‘‘ The Duc of Saint Aignan decorating Prince 
Vaini with the Order of St. Louis in Paris "’ ; (left ; centre) a small version of ‘* The 
Mass of St. Basil,"’ a subject which Subleyras painted several times, and (extreme 
right) a ‘‘ Portrait of Pope Benedict XIV."" The Oudry picture of the dachshund 
and dead game was purchased in 1740 from the painter by Count Tessin 


| By permission of the Royal Academy 
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(LEFT) ‘‘OomaAt’’; 
BY SIR JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 
(1723-1792). OMAI,A 
SOUTH SEA ISLANDER 
BROUGHT TO LONDON 
BY CAPTAIN FUR- 
NEAUX, WAS LION- 
ISED. (93 by S7} ins.) 
(Mr. George Howard.) 


(RIGHT) ‘‘ A CHINESE 
WEDDING’’; BY 
FRANCOIS BOUCHER 
(1703-1770), ONE OF 
A SET OF TAPESTRY 
CARTOONS PAINTED 
IN 1742 FOR MME. DE 
POMPADOUR. 
(152 by 184 ins.) (Musée 
de Besancon.) 


‘‘ THE IRON FORGE"’; BY J. WRIGHT, A.R.A. (1734-1797), ‘‘ WRIGHT OF DERBY.’’ SIGNED AND ‘““a LADY TAKING CHOCOLATE’’; BY JEAN-ETIENNE LIOTARD 
DATED ‘' JO. WRIGHT PINXIT 1772." (47 by 52 ins.) (Countess Mountbatten of Burma.) (1702-1789). (18 by 14B ins.) (The Earl of Bessborough.) 


‘FRANCIS CHARTERIS, 7TH EARL OF WEMYSS, AND KATHARINE ‘“LANDSCAPE WITH A RAINBOW VIEW NEAR CHESTERFIELD IN DERBYSHIRE'’'; BY J. WRIGHT, A.R.A. 
HIS WIFE "'; BY ALLAN RAMSAY (1713-1784). (1734-1797), USUALLY KNOWN AS “ WRIGHT OF DERBY.” HE WAS PARTICULARLY INTERESTED 
(93 by 80 ins.) (The Earl of Wemyss and March.) IN FIRE, CANDLELIGHT AND MOONLIGHT EFFECTS. (32 by 42 ins.) (Museum and Art Gallery, Derby.) 


EUROPEAN MASTERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY : WORKS FROM THE ROYAL ACADEMY WINTER EXHIBITION. 


On this page we give a further selection of paintings on view in the Exhibition second voyage. The numeration of the Earls of Wemyss was revised, after the 
of European Masters of the Eighteenth Century at the Royal Academy, which inscription had been placed on Ramsay's picture, to include Margaret, 
opens to-day, November 27. Omai, who sat to Sir Joshua Reynolds, came to daughter of the 2nd Earl, and David, Lord Elcho, a Jacobite who lived in 
London in the Adventure, consort of Captain Cook's Resolution on his exile, which accounts for the description of the 7th Earl as the “ Sth."’ 


By permission of the Royal Academy 
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SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL’S EIGHTY ADVENTUROUS YEARS. 


BY SIR CHARLES PETRIE, BART. 





iy 


w= Sir Winston Churchill celebrates his eightieth birthday he will 
be able to claim that only two of his predecessors in the office of 
Prime Minister have surpassed his record. At the same age Lord Palmerston 
was Premier, with another six months of life and office before him, while 
Mr. Gladstone, although in Opposition, was to be head of the Government 
once again, and was to die in his eighty-ninth year. He would be a rash 
prophet who would question the possibility that Sir 
Winston may yet beat the record of Lord Palmerston, 
and come close to equalling that of Mr. Gladstone. 

In no other way, however, was the career of 
either of these Victorian statesmen comparable with 
that of the present Prime Minister. They experi- 
enced the vicissitudes of political life in this country, 
it is true, but to nothing like the extent to which 
Sir Winston Churchill has done, as the slightest 
acquaintance with his career amply proves. 

During the course of it he has acquired an 
administrative experience which none of his contem- 
poraries can even approach, let alone rival. He was 
elected to the House of Commons so long ago as 1900, 
at the age of twenty-six, and he has been in and out 
of Parliament ever since. He first held office, as 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies, in the administration 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in 1906, and since 
that time there have been few departments over which 
he has not presided. 

If Sir Winston had never been anything but a politician 
his career would have been a remarkable one, but he has 


been many other things in his time. He has, for example, had THE PRIME MINISTER'S SON : MR. RANDOLPH 
wider experience of fighting than most professional soldiers, CHURCHILL, WITH HIS SON, WINSTON, AND 





From that moment there was never any doubt who would succeed 
Chamberlain, and it is no exaggeration to say that when, in May 1940, 
he was called to power in one of the gravest hours in the national history, 
it was by the united voice of King and people. 

Fortune had not, however, permanently conferred her favours upon 
him. Sir Winston did more than any other single man to defeat Nazi Germany, 
but when he had done so the electorate at once rejected 
him in favour of those who, whatever may have been their 
motives, had done everything in their power to ensure that 
the country entered the conflict wholly unprepared. Once 
again the cry went up that this was the end of Churchill, 
and the pessimists gloomily compared his future with that 
of Lloyd George after the fall of the Coalition. Nevertheless, 
in six years he was Prime Minister once more, having led 
his party in a revival which is without precedent in British 
history. After the disaster of 1906, it will be remembered, 
no fewer than twelve years elapsed before there was again 
a Conservative majority in the House of Commons, and 
in the interval there had been a change of leadership. 

The young aspirant to political honours would do well 
to remember that Sir Winston has never been a strong 
party man in the ordinarily accepted sense of the term. 
Indeed, it is probably no accident that there has been a 
certain ambiguity about the party affiliations of nearly 
all the greater British statesmen. Chatham, Pitt, Burke, 
Canning, Peel, Palmerston, Disraeli, and Gladstone—none 
of these had an absolutely consistent party record ; nor 
is this in any way remarkable, for a man with such a 
record would be more likely to win distinction as a good 
partisan than as a great statesman. In this respect, then, 


and not many men are entitled to wear such an imposing HIS DAUGHTER, ARABELLA, AT CHARTWELL. Sir Winston Churchill has been in the great tradition. 


array of medals. The Prime Minister started his 
military career in the 4th Hussars ; he served with 
the Spaniards in Cuba ; he fought with the British 
Army in the Sudan under Kitchener, as well as on 
the North-West frontier of India; in the South 
African War he was a newspaper correspondent, 
was captured by the Boers, and made his escape 
in the most dramatic circumstances ; while in the 
First World War he for a time commanded an 
infantry battalion in France. There cannot have 
been many civilian statesmen in history who have 
even approached such a record. 

Yet this is not the sum total of Sir Winston's 
achievements, for he is without question one of 
the leading historians of the day, as well as being 
one of the most readable. In this connection he 
is perhaps at his best in description, for he has 
the happy knack of making past events very vivid 
indeed. His writings, like his speeches, are marked 
by a felicity of phrase which singles him out 


from among contemporary British statesmen. SIR WINSTON AND LADY CHURCHILL, AT THE GARRICK THEATRE 
ds ; : : : 
His appeal often lies not so much in what he jy yyy 1948, WHEN THEIR DAUGHTER SARAH (HERE SHOWN 


says as in the way he says it. Lastly, he is jy COSTUME) PLAYED THE PART 


no mean performer with the artist’s brush. OF ‘‘ THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET,’’ IN WHICH THE LATE 


More than most statesmen he has been buffeted TOM WALLS WAS 
by fate. Thirty-two years ago he was, 
with Lloyd George and F. E. Smith, 
one of the triumvirate that controlled 
the destinies of Great Britain, and 
then, when the Coalition fell in the 
autumn of 1922, he had the greatest 
difficulty in finding a constituency to 
return him to the House of Commons. 
‘ortune, however, relented, and as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
second Baldwin administration it looked 
as if he had the reversion of the 
Premiership in his grasp. Once more, 
as so often happens in politics, every- 
thing seemed to go wrong for him, and 
at one moment it appeared most unlikely 
that he would ever hold office again, let 
alone become Prime Minister. If any 
man has tasted of the bitterness of defeat 
as well as of the sweets of victory, that 
man is Winston Churchill. For years 
he differed from his leaders both on 
the subject of India and on that of 
rearmament, and in consequence he 
was out of office for more than a 








What has given unity to a career marked by 
extraordinary vicissitudes and apparently inex- 
plicable paradoxes is the fact that he has always 
felt that he is acting against the background of 
history. No man of our time is more firmly 
convinced that history is but past politics, and 
that politics are merely present history. With 
this historical sense has gone that of the dramatic, 
which has always been remarkably acute, as was 
proved both by his presence at the famous “ siege ”’ 
of Sidney Street, and his drive through London on 
the Coronation Day of the present Queen, with an 
escort from his old regiment iri full-dress uniform. 

In these circumstances it is not so remarkable 
as might otherwise be the case that at the age of 
eighty he conceives that he still has a great mission 
to perform—namely, that of bringing the cold war 
to an end, and of restoring real peace to the world. 
In speculating upon his prospects of success in this 
field it has to be remembered that we in Great 
Britain stand too close to Sir Winston to see 
him as he appears to the outside world. His 
prestige is enormous. Of the three men who 
brought the Second World War to a successful 
MR. BARRETT. conclusion — Roosevelt, Stalin, and _ himself 
only he is left. All this is no mean 
asset to his country at the present 
time, for he brings to the world’s 
counsels a weight and an experience 
of which no other statesman, British 
or foreign, would be capable. 

As a preliminary to any real settle- 
ment, it is generally agreed that Great 
Britain and the United States must 
work together, and those who have 
been in America of recent years will 
bear witness to the fact that Sir 
Winston's activities are as_ closely 
followed there as they are on this side 
of the Atlantic. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that he is the strongest 
personal link between the two nations. 
Not the least important reason for 
this is the growing conviction in the 
United States that at the end of the 
war he was right and their own 
statesmen were wrong. Nothing in 
recent history has been more remarkable 


OF HENRIETTA IN A REVIVAL 


SIR WINSTON AT THE CHRISTENING OF HIS LATEST GRANDCHILD, CHARLOTTE CLEMENTINE than the change in American foreign 
SOAMES, THE SECOND DAUGHTER OF HIS YOUNGEST DAUGHTER, MARY. policy in the last ten years, and this 
This photograph, taken on November 6 at the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Westerham, shows has in no small measure been due to 


decade. His attitude at the time of 
"le . “ = (1. to r.): Mr. Fitzroy Maclean, M.P., and Mrs. Duncan Sandys (the Prime Minister's daughter), the . , ~ . 
the abdication of King Edward VIII. godparents ; Mrs. Fitzroy Maclean ; Lady Churchill and Sir Winston ; Captain Soames, MP, and road Winston Churchill It is no — 
, i i rs. Soames (t ime Minister's youngest da ter) wit r baby daughter, arlotte Clementine. 2 lic 
seemed to be a further nail in his pone we he ae endven his deg kA) eat to alter the foreign po icy 0 
one’s own country, but to transform 


political coffin. ‘‘ Churchill is finished ”’ 
said the man-in-the-street, and for him to support a cause appeared 
sufficient to doom it to failure. 

Then came the Second World War, and Neville Chamberlain put him 
back at his old post at the Admiralty, where he had so distinguished himself 
twenty-five years before. Immediately there was a revulsion of feeling in 
his favour for which it would be difficult to find anything in the nature 
of an exact parallel, and it was freely granted that in more than one instance 
he had proved right when the majority of his fellow-countrymen were wrong. 


that of another is indeed a memorable accomplishment. 

In fine, historians are likely to argue for many years to come about the 
achievements and character, the successes and failures of Sir Winston 
Churchill, but on one aspect of his life they will surely agree, and it is that 
everything he did was in the grand manner. He has, as we have seen, been 
many things in his time, but there is one aspect of his career which stands 
out above all others, and it is that in the darkest days he has never despaired 


of his country. 
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AN INFANT IN PETTICOATS: AS PORTRAYED WITH HIS MOTHER : THE INFANT WINSTON CHURCHILL - AS A SMALL BOY IN A SAILOR-SUIT WHEN HE WAS ABOUT 
IN A MINIATURE DURING HIS BABYHOOD. WITH LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. FIVE YEARS OLD. 











IN 1894, THE YEAR IN WHICH HE RECEIVED HIS THE YOUNG OFFICER IN THE 4TH QUEEN’S OWN ‘“*} PASSED OUT OF SANDHURST INTO THE WORLD *’: 
| COMMISSION : THE CADET AT SANDHURST. HUSSARS, TO WHICH HE WAS GAZETTED IN 1895. LIEUTENANT WINSTON CHURCHILL OF THE 4TH HUSSARS. 





IN 1908: PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE AT THE GRAND MAN(CEUVRES ON SALISBURY PLAIN IN IQIO: AS A SERVING OFFICER DURING WORLD WAR I.: 
AND A MEMBER OF THE CABINET. THE YEOMANRY OFFICER WITH GENERAL FRENCH. SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL IN MARCH 1916, 


EIGHTY ADVENTUROUS YEARS: SCENES FROM AN EVENTFUL LIFE—SIR WINSTO 


“Long may you fight, Sir, who fearless and eager Look back to-day more than Prime Minister celebrates his eightieth birthday. On his birthday, which coincides 
sixty years on."’ These words were sung to Sir Winston Churchill when he with the opening of Parliament, the Prime Minister is to be greeted in Westminster 
visited his old school, Harrow, earlier this month, and they will be echoed in Hall by Peers and Members of the House of Commons. He is to be presented 
the hearts of people throughout the world on Tuesday, November 30, when the by Mr. Attlee, Leader of the Opposition, with a portrait of himself in oils by 
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| 
E WEARING A STRAW BOATER: FROM A GROUP PHOTOGRAPH ‘* | FIRST WENT TO HARROW IN THE SUMMER TERM ’’: WEARING A BOWLER-HAT AND A SERIOUS EXPRES- 
TAKEN IN ABOUT 1886, WHEN HE WAS TWELVE, AS A SCHOOLBOY IN A TOP-HAT. SION : SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL AS A YOUNG BOY. 


_ 
_ 


rs IN 1898 : DURING THE TIME WHEN HE WAS ATTACHED IN 1899, WHEN HE HELD A LIEUTENANT’S COMMISSION THE YOUNG POLITICIAN : AT ABOUT THE TIME OF HIS 
Ss. TO THE 21ST LANCERS. IN THE SOUTH AFRICAN LIGHT HORSE, ELECTION AS CONSERVATIVE M.P, FOR OLDHAM IN I900. 











THE FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY: AN APPOINT- THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER DRIVING TO THE THE MAN OF DESTINY : PREMIER, FIRST LORD OF THE 

MENT HE FIRST HELD IN IQII. HOUSE OF COMMONS : SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL IN 1925. TREASURY, AND MINISTER OF DEFENCE, IN 1940, | 

| 

TON) CHURCHILL FROM INFANCY TO THE FULFILMENT OF HIS GREAT DESTINY. | 

: re 

cides Mr. Graham Sutherland, as a tribute from the Members of the two Houses. | televised. People from all over the world have been contributing to the} 

inster Mr. Grenfell, Socialist M.P. for Gower and Father of the House of Commons, will Sir Winston Churchill Eightieth Birthday Presentation Fund in amounts ranging 

ented || hand to Sir Winston a commemorative book containing the signatures of present from a few pence to hundreds of pounds. The donors include old-age pensioners 
is by | Members of the House of Commons. The presentation ceremonies are to be who are anxious to join in this spontaneous birthday tribute. 


pe 
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| MISS CLEMENTINE HOZIER, WHO MARRIED od onl : ao . ANOTHER PHOTOGRAPH OF 
| MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL IN 1908, WHEN HE LEAVING HER HOUSE IN HER GOING-AWAY DRESS AFTER HER MARRIAGE AT BEFORE HER WEDDING, WHICH WAS ONE 
| WAS PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE. ST. MARGARET'S, WESTMINSTER : THE YOUNG BRIDE. OF THE SOCIAL EVENTS OF THE YEAR. 








MISS HOZIER 

















TAKING PART IN AN ANNUAL LAWN TENNIS EXHIBI- | 
TION MATCH FOR CHARITY, IN LONDON, 1930: 
(LEFT TO RIGHT) LADY (THEN MRS.) CHURCHILL, | 
LADY ALINGTON AND LADY CATHLEEN WILLOUGHBY. 


WALKING IN LONDON IN 1925 WITH TWO OF HER 

CHILDREN : LADY CHURCHILL, WITH RANDOLPH AND 

DIANA. SIR WINSTON WAS THEN CHANCELLOR 
OF THE EXCHEQUER. 











TAKEN DURING WORLD 





A STUDIO PORTRAIT OF LADY 

CHURCHILL TAKEN IN IQ§I. WAR I1.: ANOTHER 

MER MARRIAGE TO SIR WIN- STUDIO PORTRAIT OF LADY 

STON PROVED TO BE ONE LEAVING NO. 10 TO ATTEND THE CORONATION AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY CHURCHILL, OCTOBER, 
OF THE HAPPIEST. 1953: LADY CHURCHILL, WIFE OF THE PRIME MINISTER. 1941. 


LADY CHURCHILL, WHOSE MARRIAGE TO SIR WINSTON IN 1908 HAS PROVED 
TO BE ONE OF THE HAPPIEST OF ALL TIME. 

Lady Churchill was, before her marriage at St. Margaret's, Westminster, on September 12, 1908, 

Miss Clementine Hozier, daughter of Sir Henry Hozier and Lady Blanche Hozier. A beautiful 

woman of twenty-three, eleven years younger than her already distinguished husband, she had 

only recently finished her education at the Sorbonne, in Paris, was a competent linguist, and 











| A PHOTOGRAPH OF LADY CHUR keenly interested in politics. The match was, in fact, an ideal one, and throughout the many apvin Gan Ge ae owen: 
CHILL TAKEN IN FEBRUARY, 1954, ups and downs of Sir Winston's career she has been his constant companion. The wedding LADY CHURCHILL, IN DECEMBER 
WHILE 18 SCOTLAND. which, in 1908, was one of the social events of the year, has resulted in a marriage which proved 1945. 


to be one of the happiest of all time. 
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IN AN 


ENGLISH GARDEN. 








SNOW 


FP WICE this year 
I have been 
brought into direct 
contact with a plant 
which hitherto I had 
only seen on very 
rare occasions, and 
which I had never stopped to examine, assess, 
and admire—or otherwise. 
First of all came a specimen for naming. It was a 
good deal the worse for Ordeal by Post, but somehow 
or other, perhaps by hunch, or a dim flicker of memory 

















UPPERMOST LEAVES AND THE 
SURROUNDING THE FLOWER-CLUSTER HARMONISES 
THE GENERAL SOFT QUAKERLY GREEN ”’ EUPHORBIA 
*““ SNOW ON THE MOUNTAIN,” A LITTLE-GROWN BUT ENGAGING 


Photograph by D. F. Merrett. 


“THE MILK-WHITE OF THE 


certainly not by botanical erudition—-I concluded 
that it was a Euphorbia. With that lead I consulted 
those two great authorities, the Seed Catalogue of 
Messrs. Thompson and Morgan of Ipswich, and the 
k.H.S. Dictionary of Gardening. Is there any worth- 
while garden plant of which seed is not offered 
by the Ipswich firm? One might almost think 
so until one has dug deeply into the four volumes 
of the Dictionary. 

Anyway, my luck was in. In the seed catalogue I 
found what I wanted. ‘ Euphorbia marginata (Snow 
on the Mountain), pale green leaves, margined with 
white, and white bracts, used as a buttonhole plant, 
long lasting. Hardy annual. Height 2 ft.’’ Next the 
R.H.S. Dictionary. Here the description is a little 
fuller. ‘‘ Annual, up to 2 ft., much branched ; leaves 
ovate or oblong, 1 to 3 ins. long, the upper ones white 
Flowers with large white 


margined or entirely white. 
America. Hardy. Used 


bracts. September. North 
as a buttonhole plant; long lasting.”” Those two 
descriptions left me in no doubt. Strange how great 
minds think alike. In this case they were unanimous, 
word-perfect as to “‘ used as a button- 
hole plant, long lasting."” I wonder who 
got there first! Later came another 
specimen of ‘ Snow on the Mountain ” 
for identification It had, I think, been 
brought from a florist’s shop in Paris 
but, although greatly fatigued by travel, 


BRACTS 
PERFECTLY 
MARGINATA. 
ANNUAL, 


when considering 
Fifty-two copies of 
with the magnificent 


AND FIRE ON THE MOUNTAIN. 


By CLARENCE ELLIOTT, V.M.H. 


at g ins. high, they showed no sign of flowering, 
so I lifted them, planted them in pots, and brought 
them into my unheated greenhouse, and _ there 
by mid-October they came into flower, each on a 
single, unbranched stem about 18 ins. high. Not 
that the flowers, themselves, amount to anything. 
They are a mere huddle of inconspicuous botanical 
absurdities, though, .of course, highly important for 
reproductive purposes. It is the white-margined leaves 
and the white bracts which surround them at the 
summit of the stem that are so decorative. 
I cut both flower-heads during the first week 
of November, and have been enjoying them 
in a small vase in the house. At the end 
of a fortnight they are still in good shape, 
and all who have seen have admired them, 
and all, without exception, asked what they 
were. The leaves, which are the colour of 
light green jade, are especially beautiful on 
account of their curiously soft matt surface- 
texture, and the milk-white of the uppermost 
leaves and the bracts surrounding the flower- 
cluster harmonises perfectly with the general 
soft quakerly green. I have an idea that 
Euphorbia marginata——also known as E. 
gata—-is more widely-grown in France than in 
this country. 

There is another hardy annual Euphorbia 
which [I have never seen, but must most 
certainly try next summer. This is Euphorbia 
heterophylla, commonly and variously 
known as Mexican Fire Plant, Hypo- 
crite Plant, Fire on the Mountain, and 
Annual Poinsettia. Growing to a 
height of 2 to 3 ft., it flowers from July 
to September, and the inconspicuous 
cluster of flowers is surrounded by 
leaves and, I suspect, bracts, which are 
bright red at the base, or blotched 
with red and white. This species is 
thus described, and well figured, in a 
recently published book ‘‘ Annual 
Flowers,’’ by Angus C. Barber.* In 
the illustration it looks very like 
the splendid greenhouse Poinsettia, 
Euphorbia pulcherrima. 

In a recent article I 
specimen of spindle tree, Euonymus 
europaeus, in my garden, although a 
great strapping bush, has so far never 
produced a single berry. A friend has since 
written explaining the reason for this disappoint 
ing lapse. ‘‘ If you look up Euonymus europaeus 
in the new Flora of the British Isles,’’ he 
says, “ you will see ‘ Flowers hermaphrodite 
or polygamous,’ and,”’ he adds, ‘if you look 


varte- 


WITH 
told how a 


up ‘polygamous’ in the glossary—for it has 
a special meaning when used _ botanically 
you will see: ‘ Polygamous—having male, 


female and hermaphrodite flowers on the same 
or different plants.’ ’’ The old eternal triangle, 
apparently, with variations and complications. 
Doubtless my bush is all male. I now have on 
order a specimen each of the two varieties 
of spindle tree which I mentioned in my article 


/ 

~ 7 

{ 

y 

4 

sf 
good forms of 
spindle fruit with 


the greatest freedom 
when grown as 
isolated specimens, so 
presumably they are 
sexually self-sufficient. 

I have been greatly puzzled by a small seedling 
avocado pear tree which I raised from a stone, and 
about which I wrote on this page last year. It grew 
to a height of 4 or 5 ins. Its stem was bright red, 
smooth and glossy, and its leaves brilliant gold 
Although perhaps a somewhat trivial horticultural 
scrap, it was decorative in its small way, and amused 
and interested me quite a lot. But after a few months 
it suddenly dropped its leaves, and fell into a great 
obstinate sulk which lasted for six months or more. 
Until then it lived on a window-sill in the house. But 
all last summer I kept it in my unheated greenhouse, 
hoping that the light and the trapped sun-warmth 
would rouse it from its apathy. But no, it persisted 
in sulking, its bare red stem apparently perfectly 
healthy. But as autumn set in and the average 
temperature in the greenhouse fell, the little tree 
began to push out a couple of minute side-shoots 
rhe trunk is still red, but tending towards a more 











orange tone. The new shoots are as gold as last 
year's leaves. Now, for safety, I have brought 
it back to its window-sill m the house and, 


comfort and in 
have put an 


imitation of greenhouse 
inverted tumbler over 


for extra 
conditions, I 
it, cloche-wise. 





Euonymus europaeus intermedius and FE. e ‘“VARIOUSLY KNOWN AS MEXICAN FIRE PLANT, HYPOCRITE PLANT, 

aldenhamensis, both of which carry magnificent "RE ON THE MOUNTAIN, AND ANNUAL POINSETTIA SNNTEES 

and brilliant crops of berries with perfect ANNUAL EUPHORBIA, £&. HETBROPHYLLA, THE INCONSPICUOUS 
! a | | 1 1 CLUSTER OF FLOWERS IS SURROUNDED BY LEAVES AND, 1) SUSPECI 

“y , re als ‘ > recimen 

regularity have also planted a@ 5 BRACTS WHICH ARE BRIGHT RED AT THE BASE, OR BLOTCHED WITH 

of the outstandingly fine variety, for which RED AND WHITE.” 

Messrs. ]2 of Woking recently received = 

Messrs Jac kman of Woking recent y Photograph reproduced from the book * Annual Flowers,”’ by Angus C. Barber. by the 


an Award of Merit, R.H.S Apparently these 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


AND THE NEW YERAR. 


the shopping list for 


Christmas Number, will make 1955 a 


relations at home and overseas, 


A gift that gives pleasure throughout the year is surely the ideal choice 
this Christmas and New Year. 
“ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” together 


year full of 


urtesy of the publishers, Faber and Faber 
spits Last spring I planted another avocado 
stone in a pot, and after six months’ statu 
deliberation it has recently germinated 
and sent up a vigorous shoot which has 
reached g ins, and is still going strong. But 
it is entirely different from my original 


specimen. Not only is it three or four times 


it was unmistakably Euphorbia marginata, interest for friends and 
and the friend who sent it was Now is the time to place orders for subscriptions with any bookstall as vigorous, but its stem is dull prunc 
enthusiastic about its charm and value manager or newsagent, or they may be sent to the Subscription Department, colour instead of red, and its leaves are 
as a cut flower Ingram House, 195-198, Strand, London, W.C.2, and should include the green, with a tinge of beetroot red I 
The original sender of this plant, for name and address of the person to whom the copies are to be sent ‘and can only suppose that my first avocado 
the price of the subscription. pear tree is a freak golden variety 


naming, was good enough to send me a 
couple of seeds, from a very small pinch 


available. These I sowed in a pot under 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" 


which would account for its lack of vigour 
If ever it reaches any appreciable size 
it should’ be decorative 


an extremely 


glass, as it was already late in the season mannnenn ane 
aol a THESE TERMS ARE INCLUSIVE ; ; 
for starting them Both came up, and AG Xmas No Mmee No. Nimes Ne parlour plant. Hitherto it has remained 
when they were a few inches high I one ay ey fee asa a bright, engaging little toy 

planted them out in a sunny border Unieod Kingdom and Eire ; 16 $ 3 9 9 2 16 6 

. anada ’ c 
hey grew, but the season was dead Elsewhere Abroad 5 18 6 . - 2 17 6 ; * © Annual : lowers,” by Angus ©. Barber 
against them, and by late September, Iustrated Faber and Faber 
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WHERE GREAT BRITAIN HAS ASSUMED NE 
THE NORTH ATLANTIC—A FINE EXAMPI 








A BRITISH WEATHER SHIP, WEATHER OBSERVER—A CONVERTED CORVETTE—ON A STATION IN THE ATLANTIC, 
PHOTOGRAPHED FROM A RELIEVING SHIP. (Crown Copyright Reserved.) AN OBSERVER IN THE WEATHER SHIP, WEATHER WATCHER, TAKING TEMPERATU 
READINGS FROM THERMOMETERS ON THE DECK OF THE SHIP. 





| aged an agreement signed 
originally in 1949, ten 
weather stations were main- 
tained in the North Atlantic at 
the locations shown on the map 
on these pages. Of these the 
U.S. were responsible for five— 
** Bravo,” “Coca,” “ Delta,” 
‘““Echo"’ and “ Hotel,’’ Euro- 
pean nations operating the other 
five. In October 1953, the U.S. 
decided that they would no 
longer maintain weather ships 
in the North Atlantic owing 
to the high cost; but later 
reviewed this decision, and 
under an agreement which came 
into force in July this year 
agreed to maintain four of their 
previous five (‘‘ Hotel” being 
deleted) with eleven’ instead 
of fourteen ships. Under this 
agreement Great Britain 
operated one, ‘ India,"’ and in 
conjunction with the Nether- 
lands, ‘‘ Juliett.’’ As from 
Christmas Day, however, Great 
Britain is taking on additional 
responsibilities ; and under the 
new arrangement “‘ Metro ”’ will 
be operated by Norway, while 
the remaining four, “ Alfa,” 
-tadia,”’ ** juliett’’ aad 
** Kilo,’’ will be occupied by 
British, French and Nether- 
lands vessels in rotation. A 
British vessel will first man 
* Alfa’ on Christmas Day, and 
the first British tour of duty at 
** Kilo '’ begins on February 20. 

(Continued opposite. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF PART OF THE “ MET'’ ROOM OF WEATHER WA TCHER, SHOWING OBSERVERS 
TAKING INSTRUMENT READINGS AND BUILDING UP THE WEATHER REPORT. 
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A MAP SHOWING THE ORIGINAL TEN NORTH ATLANT 
WAS DELETED. THE NAMES OF THE STATIONS AI 


yi gaara 





IN THE RADAR ROOM OF WEATHER WATCHER, WHILE ON STATION IN THE ATLANTIC. EACH SHIP CARRIES A SENIOR METEOROLOGICAL OFFICER AT WORK ON STATION, MAKING A CALCULATIO 
aad) 
ABOUT SEVEN METEOROLOGISTS AND TEN RADIO TECHNICIANS, AS WELL AS HER CREW, WITH REFERENCE TO THE CHART SPREAD OUT IN FRONT OF HIM 
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RESPONSIBILITIES: THE WEATHER SHIPS OF 3 7 
OF CO-OPERATION BETWEEN NATIONS. 








. 
A WEATHER SHIP RIDING HEAVY SEAS WITH A WIND FORCE SPEED OF ABOUT 40 KNOTS. THE SHIPS ARE 
4 ESIG ae s T OF THE AVERAGE LENGTH OF AN ATLANTIC WAVE. (Crown Copyright Reserved. 
AS WELL AS COLLECTING METEOROLOGICAL DATA, THE WEATHER SHIPS ALSO DESIGNEDLY A LITTLE SHOR ( pyrig ) 
RATURE KEEP TOUCH WITH AIRCRAFT. HERE A RADAR PARABOLOID IS BEING ADJUSTED. 
C aes a 
g we P = ® 
7 ee ete eee rge| The station “ India" has been 
SS | moved south-westwards to a 


1 position 59 deg. North 19 deg. 


i West. Of the ten European 
weather ships, four are British— 


METRO ; Weather Recorder, Weather 
‘ {e) \ Watcher, Weather Observer, 
' S00 ;07°00 1 Weather Explorer—and these are 


all converted corvettes of the 
| | former “ Flower ’’ Class, familiar 
ALFA F to the general reader from 
: | Nicholas Monsarrat’s book, ‘‘ The 
Cruel Sea.’’ Each “station ”’ is 
EE) . i a square of ocean with imaginary 
o° 00h, 15°20 i sides 210 miles long. Within 
f this square the weather ship 
r 3 |! drifts for nearly a month, steam- 
ing each day about 32 miles in 
1 order to keep as near the centre 
| of the station as possible, as it 
| is naturally impossible to anchor 
i 
I 
i 
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at these depths. Each ship is 
at sea twenty-seven days, 
returning to base at Greenock 
sf} for fifteen days, which includes 
six days’ leave for each man. 
The constant meteorological ob- 
| servations, made both at surface- 
level and from the upper atmo- 
sphere by means of radio-sonde 
balloons, are reported back to 
' | the Central Forecasting Office 
.« at Dunstable. By the end of ARR 
A May each of the four British 
ships had completed fifty or 
t more voyages out to the ocean 
stations, while the Masters of all 
{| the ships have served in them 
i 
> 








continuously since the inception THE CAPTAIN OF A BRITISH WEATHER SHIP (LEFT) IN CONFERENCE WITH THE SENIOR 
of the service in 1947 METEOROLOGICAL OFFICER. THE AVERAGE COMPLEMENT IS RATHER OVER FIFTY. 
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: 2 J 
————— - WEATHER STATIONS. AFTER JUNE 30, 1954, ‘‘ HOTEL’ 
TLANTIC EXPANSIONS OF THEIR INITIALS, (Crown Copyright Reserved.) 


INS ARE 





A RADIO-SONDE BALLOON WITH A RADAR * TARGET '' ATTACHED BELOW. THESE BALLOONS, RELEASED FOUR 


c 5 an VEATHER WATCHER THESE ;. ‘ . 
‘aauaueg eo" Gane TIMES EVERY TWENTY-FOUR HOURS, ARE USED FOR UPPER WIND OBSERVATIONS. (Crown Copyright Reserved.) 


A METEOROLOGICAL OFFICER TAKING 
UPPER ATMOSPHERE 


COMPRISE SURFACE RECORDINGS AND SAMPLINGS OF THE 
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HAVE always taken a deep interest 
in the Hashemite Kingdom of the 
Jordan, as the files, though doubtless very 
few memories, bear witness. In _ fact, 
when I think or write of Jordan I have to 
school myself to be objective, because I 
am aware of a danger that I shall regard 
it through a sentimental haze. I have 
visited it twice only, but the gap between 
the two visits, twenty-five years, covers 
virtually its whole life. We all carry about with us a 
series of memories of particular interest and liveliness— 
sometimes, but not always, of happiness—and both of 
these trips hold a leading place in my collection. I 
have had no chance in my life of entering deeply into 
the Arab world, and my talks in tents over ferociously 
bitter coffee have, alas! required the aid of interpreters, 
but they have made me feel almost as much at home as 
though I were an old resident. The genuine habitués 
will smile at this, but they are mostly tolerant to ardent 
outsiders, more so than to each other, and they do not 
demand a closed shop. 

The relations between Britain and Jordan have been 
so overwhelmingly better than those between virtually 
any two States one can think of in similar situations, 
that the tendency is to regard them as perfect and 
immune from all risk. This is not actually the case and 
could not be. Pure nationalism has caused a certain 
amount of unrest regarding them. A feeling that 
British sentiment is too tender to Israel heats some 
heads. Resentment over outside taunts that Jordan 
is a sort of kept woman to a Power lawfully wedded 
elsewhere appears among the more intelligent and 
sensitive. There have been murmurs all the while. 
There have been some more serious troubles, connected 
in greater or less 
degree with the 
British place 
in Jordan. I 
repeat that, when 
one looks about 
a world in 
which nationalism 
appears as a fever 
in the least 
expected places, 
one is right in 
concluding that 
the situation is 
good in this case. 
Yet the rumblings 
demand con- 
sideration. It is 
much easier to let 
such a relation- 
ship as this 
deteriorate than 
to create and 
maintain it. And 
deterioration can 
be rapid. 

Under the 
treaty, Britain 
pays for and 
trains the Arab 
Legion, makes use 
of the base of 
Aqaba, and keeps 
detachments’ of 
the Royal Air 
Force on the air- 
fields of Mafraq 
and Amman. She 
also makes con- 
tributions to the 
budget and_ for 
economic develop- 
ment which are 
of considerable 
importance to a 
poor country. 
She controls 
entirely the funds allocated to the Legion, now 
amounting to over £7,000,000. She makes some 
further contribution indirectly through the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency (U.N.R.W.A.). 
She does not in any sense control Jordan foreign 
policy, but she is bound by her own declaration 
to take action in the case of violation by either 
Arabs or Jews of frontiers or lines traced by 
armistice makers. (There are, of course, constant 
violations in the literal sense, and the appropriate 
machinery is constantly dealing with them, sometimes 
successfully, more often not ; but they do not amount 
to national violations.) This factor cannot fail to 
influence British interest in the policy of Jordan 

The treaty is not due for revision until 1963, which 
is a long way ahead in politics, especially in the Middle 
East. The Government which has just taken office 
in Amman, however, desires that certain modifications 
should be discussed, though it appears with no sugges- 
tion that any should be made unless agreeable to both 
sides. The attitude of the Jordan Government seems 
to be that the present arrangements place the country 
in an invidious light, as though it were living as a 
hireling. Local opinion, which sometimes, as a result 
of isolation, goes far astray in political matters, is 
right in this, that the country provides assets which 
are of great value to Britain. The bases certainly 
are, and I for one consider the Legion a good invest 
ment. The benefits, then, are not altogether one-sided 
It seems reasonable to expect the possibility of changes 
which will go at least part of the way to meet the 
wishes of the Jordanians about the subsidies. At the 
same time it seems inconceivable that Britain should 
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THE FUTURE OF JORDAN. 
By CYRIL FALLS, 


Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


consent to pay that for the Legion directly to the 
Government. That would be too much to ask, and I 
do not know that it will be asked. 

No close link exists between these considerations 
and the black blight which hangs over Jordan, but 
they are not altogether unconnected. Of the vast 
number of Arab refugees committed to the care of 
U.N.R.W.A. in Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, and Egypt, 
approaching 900,000 all told, the largest proportion 
is in Jordan. In the course of my last visit, eighteen 
months ago, I heard a lot, though I had time only, 
since I was mainly concerned with other matters, to 
see a little. A recent report shows that the dreary 
picture has not grown any brighter in the interval. 
It is much the same, a shade worse rather than better, 
because the number of births exceeds the number of 
jobs found for adults. I wrote here on my return 
that it would be long before any serious remedy could 
be found, but I confess I was wrong in supposing that 
there would have been by now some small alleviation 
of the evil. One big scheme based on irrigation, 
known as “ Jordan-Yarmuk ”’ project, was then under 
discussion. It is under discussion still. 

Most of the experts find a great deal of promise in 
it. Even the most optimistic forecasts do not put 
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“HYDE PARK IN 1858''; BY JOHN RITCHIE, A SCOTTISH ARTIST, WHICH HAS BEEN RECENTLY 
WITH THE AID OF THE NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND. 


This interesting painting of Hyde Park by John Ritchie, a Scottish artist of the mid-nineteenth century, has been purchased by the London Museum with the aid 

of the National Art-Collections Fund. It is dated 1858 and was formerly in a private collection in Scotland. The scene is at the north-east corner of the Serpentine, 

looking towards Bayswater, and the painting, which is gay in colour, is an attractive social study, notable for the absence of the sentimentality which coloured so 

many works of the kind at that period, while the fact that it represents Hyde Park makes it a highly suitable work for the London Museum. Arrangements for it 
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the number of people who could be settled in modest 
decency under it at more than 150,000, so that it 
could in no circumstances be more than a partial 
solution of the problem, but it would represent a 
most welcome amelioration. Unhappily, it has made 
little progress, even on paper. The wretched political 
conditions stand in its way because of the bad feeling 
between Jordan and Israel. Even now Jordan is 
protesting against alleged diversion of the waters of 
the river by Israel. There is nothing else to be descried, 
even on the remote horizon. Meanwhile, this vast and 
miserable band is being kept alive on a pretty low 
ration scale by U.N.R.W.A. I was a witness of 
examples of the brightest feature, the devoted efforts 
being made with small resources on behalf of the 
children in nourishment, education, medical supervi- 
sion, and physical exercises. They merit high praise 

The first thing to bear in mind before approaching 
the problem itself is that by no means all Arab refugees 
in Jordan are living in the refugee camps. People with 
enterprise or capital, or both, have made for them 
selves substantial positions in professions and trades 
Artisans, in fact almost all refugees with skill of a 
marketable type, have established themselves in their 
new country. For example, quite a large proportion 
of the transformation of Amman from an unimpressive 
town into an impressive city has been due to Arab 
money and Arab enterprise. Yet all this happened 
some time ago, and the development has come to an 
end. None of the Governments, Jordan or any other, 
can be said to have been co-operative. To a great 
extent this is due to the fact that they cannot venture 
to be. Their own people would be angered if the 
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standards for refugees were raised above 
their own standards, which for the 
poor are very low. It is also a fact 
that none of the countries in which 
refugees are quartered have any appre- 
ciable margin of agricultural land. That 
on which the refugee settlements are 
now to be found is, for the most part, 
extremely poor. 

Where it seems to me all the Arab 
Governments concerned are at fault is that they tend to 
encourage the hopeless aspirations of the refugees to 
return to their former lands in Israel. These aspirations 
have been harmful. They have increased the apathy of 
the refugees and, in many cases, prevented them from 
taking such small opportunities as have been presented 
to them. The other hope, that of finding opportunity 
for all the refugees to make a living through reclama- 
tion of land, even at very high cost, may not be quite 
so dim. So far as I know, however, if it is ever reached, 
the time must be measured in terms of the generation 
rather than of the year. Meanwhile the morale, of the 
adults at least, inevitably worsens. Even the few 
thousands who find land or jobs each year, leave the 
mass a little weaker, because they generally represent 
the best. There is a little emigration to the richer, 
oil-producing, Arab countries, and when an artisan 
goes, there is the prospect of another being trained to 
take his place; but this touches only the fringe. 
Large-scale emigration of the refugees themselves 
would be the ideal answer, but where are they to go ? 

When I say that this dreadful predicament is 
connected with Britain’s relations with Jordan, with 
the bases, the Legion, and the strategic position of the 
country, it is because the future political and spiritual 
health of the 
country must, in 
the long run, 
suffer gravely if 
no way out is 
found. I was told 
last year that 
Communism _ had 
made little pro- 
gress in the settle- 
ments, but it is 
unsafe to prophesy 
that this will 
continue to be 
the case. Besides, 
there are other 
political diseases. 
I am afraid I see 
no solution, at 
least none likely 
to be adopted in 
the near future, 
which goes to 
the root of the 
trouble. Some 
increase in the 
funds and power 
of U.N.R.W.A. 
would doubtless 
help. A more 
realistic approach 
on the part of the 
Arab Govern- 
ments certainly 
would. If, as is 
foretold, conver- 
sations on the 
subject of the 
treaty take place 
in Londonshortly, 
it ought to be 
pointed out in the 
most friendly way, 
but in unmistak- 
able terms, that 
outside aid cannot 
be as effective as 
it might be unless backed by inside support. 

British policy in Jordan has been intelligent. It 
has been admirably seconded by the work of British 
officers, in astonishingly small numbers, who have 
made of the Arab Legion, with the aid of the British 
taxpayer, a fine little fighting force. The strategic 
importance of the country has increased as a result 
of the recent settlement of the Suez Canal Zone 
question. It may be increased still further if all the 
Arab States come to agreement on the further consolida- 
tion of Middle East defence, which now seems more 
likely than it has for a long time. Britain has, of 
course, some bitter enemies in Jordan, but they are 
in a small minority. I hope that no outside pressure 
will deflect her from the course she has calmly and 
competently pursued, because I believe that this 
combines expediency with honour. In continuing it 
she may have to face greater difficulties than hitherto, 
but they are not likely to be insuperable. 

Is it too much to hope that she will at this moment, 
when an unfavourable report from U.N.R.W.A. has 
been presented, renew her former appeals to the 
conscience of the civilised world on behalf of these 
outcasts as well as point out, where needful, that 
charity begins at home? The Anglo-Jordanian 
partnership has already been fruitful and has great 
possibilities before it. Yet it must seem to the 
outside observer an anomaly that we can do so 
much for the country’s defence while the plight 
of its unhappy colonies of exiles remains 
unremedied. Obviously, what we can do alone is 
limited, but we can remind humanity of what is 
being forgotten , 
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HAVE always taken a deep interest 
in the Hashemite Kingdom of the 
Jordan, as the files, though doubtless very 
few memories, bear witness. In fact, 
when I think or write of Jordan I have to 
school myself to be objective, because I 
am aware of a danger that I shall regard 
it through a sentimental haze. I have 
visited it twice only, but the gap between 
the two visits, twenty-five years, covers 
virtually its whole life. We all carry about with us a 
series of memories of particular interest and liveliness— 
sometimes, but not always, of happiness—and both of 
these trips hold a leading place in my collection. I 
have had no chance in my life of entering deeply into 
the Arab world, and my talks in tents over ferociously 
bitter coffee have, alas! required the aid of interpreters, 
but they have made me feel almost as much at home as 
though I were an old resident. The genuine habitués 
will smile at this, but they are mostly tolerant to ardent 
outsiders, more so than to each other, and they do not 
demand a closed shop. 

The relations between Britain and Jordan have been 
so overwhelmingly better than those between virtually 
any two States one can think of in similar situations, 
that the tendency is to regard them as perfect and 
immune from all risk. This is not actually the case and 
could not be. Pure nationalism has caused a certain 
amount of unrest regarding them. A feeling that 
British sentiment is too tender to Israel heats some 
heads. Resentment over outside taunts that Jordan 
is a sort of kept woman to a Power lawfully wedded 
elsewhere appears among the more intelligent and 
sensitive. There have been murmurs all the while. 
There have been some more serious troubles, connected 
in greater or less 
degree with the 
British place 
in Jordan. I 
repeat that, when 
one looks about 
a world in 
which nationalism 
appears as a fever 
in the least 
expected places, 
one is right in 
concluding that 
the situation is 
good in this case. 
Yet the rumblings 
demand con- 
sideration. It is 
much easier to let 
such a relation- 
ship as this 
deteriorate than 
to create and 
maintain it. And 
deterioration can 
be rapid. 

Under the 
treaty, Britain 
pays for and 
trains the Arab 
Legion, makes use 
of the base of 
Aqaba, and keeps 
detachments’ of 
the Royal Air 
Force on the air- 
fields of Mafraq 
and Amman. She 
also makes con- 
tributions to the 
budget and _ for 
economic develop- 
ment which are 
of considerable 





poor country. 

She controls 

entirely the funds allocated to the Legion, now 
amounting to over {£7,000,000. She makes some 
further contribution indirectly through the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency (U.N.R.W.A.) 
She does not in any sense control Jordan foreign 
policy, but she is bound by her own declaration 
to take action in the case of violation by either 
Arabs or Jews of frontiers or lines traced by 
armistice makers. (There are, of course, constant 
violations in the literal sense, and the appropriate 
machinery is constantly dealing with them, sometimes 
successfully, more often not ; but they do not amount 
to national violations.) This factor cannot fail to 
influence British interest in the policy of Jordan. 

The treaty is not due for revision until 1963, which 
is a long way ahead in politics, especially in the Middle 
East. The Government which has just taken office 
in Amman, however, desires that certain modifications 
should be discussed, though it appears with no sugges 
tion that any should be made unless agreeable to both 
sides. The attitude of the Jordan Government seems 
to be that the present arrangements place the country 
in an invidious light, as though it were living as a 
hireling. Local opinion, which sometimes, as a result 
of isolation, goes far astray in political matters, 1s 
right in this, that the country provides assets which 
are of great value to Britain. The bases certainly 
are, and I for one consider the Legion a good invest 
ment. The benefits, then, are not altogether one-sided 
It seems reasonable to expect the possibility of changes 
which will go at least part of the way to meet the 
wishes of the Jordanians about the subsidies. At the 
same time it seems inconceivable that Britain should 
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consent to pay that for the Legion directly to the 
Government. That would be too much to ask, and I 
do not know that it will be asked. 

No close link exists between these considerations 
and the black blight which hangs over Jordan, but 
they are not altogether unconnected. Of the vast 
number of Arab refugees committed to the care of 
U.N.R.W.A. in Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, and Egypt, 
approaching 900,000 all told, the largest proportion 
is in Jordan. In the course of my last visit, eighteen 
months ago, I heard a lot, though I had time only, 
since I was mainly concerned with other matters, to 
see a little. A recent report shows that the dreary 
picture has not grown any brighter in the interval. 
It is much the same, a shade worse rather than better, 
because the number of births exceeds the number of 
jobs found for adults. I wrote here on my return 
that it would be long before any serious remedy could 
be found, but I confess I was wrong in supposing that 
there would have been by now some small alleviation 
of the evil. One big scheme based on_ irrigation, 
known as “ Jordan-Yarmuk ”’ project, was then under 
discussion. It is under discussion still. 

Most of the experts find a great deal of promise in 
it. Even the most optimistic forecasts do not put 
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“HYDE PARK IN 1858''; BY JOHN RITCHIE, A SCOTTISH ARTIST, WHICH HAS BEEN RECENTLY PURCHASED BY THE LONDON MUSEUM 
WITH THE AID OF THE NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND. 
This interesting painting of Hyde Park by John Ritchie, a Scottish artist of the mid-nineteenth century, has been purchased by the London Museum with the aid 
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the number of people who could be settled in modest 
decency under it at more than 150,000, so that it 
could in no circumstances be more than a partial 
solution of the problem, but it would represent a 
most welcome amelioration. Unhappily, it has made 
little progress, even on paper. The wretched political 
conditions stand in its way because of the bad feeling 
between Jordan and Israel. Even now Jordan is 
protesting against alleged diversion of the waters of 
the river by Israel. There is nothing else to be descried, 
even on the remote horizon. Meanwhile, this vast and 
miserable band is being kept alive on a pretty low 
ration scale by U.N.R.W.A I was a witness of 
examples of the brightest feature, the devoted efforts 
being made with small resources on behalf of the 
children in nourishment, education, medical supervi- 
sion, and physical exercises. They merit high praise 

The first thing to bear in mind before approaching 
the problem itself is that by no means all Arab refugees 
in Jordan are living in the refugee camps. People with 
enterprise or capital, or both, have made for them 
selves substantial positions in professions and trades. 
Artisans, in fact almost all refugees with skill of a 
marketable type, have established themselves in their 
new country. For example, quite a large proportion 
of the transformation of Amman from an unimpressive 
town into an impressive city has been due to Arab 
money and Arab enterprise. Yet all this happened 
some time ago, and the development has come to an 
end. None of the Governments, Jordan or any other, 
can be said to have been co-operative. To a great 
extent this is due to the fact that they cannot venture 
to be. Their own people would be angered if the 
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which for the 
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that none of the countries in which 
refugees are quartered have any appre- 
ciable margin of agricultural land. That 
on which the refugee settlements are 
now to be found is, for the most part, 

extremely poor. 
Where it seems to me all the Arab 
Governments concerned are at fault is that they tend to 
encourage the hopeless aspirations of the refugees to 
return to their former lands in Israel. These aspirations 
have been harmful. They have increased the apathy of 
the refugees and, in many cases, prevented them from 
taking such small opportunities as have been presented 
to them. The other hope, that of finding opportunity 
for all the refugees to make a living through reclama- 
tion of land, even at very high cost, may not be quite 
so dim. So far as I know, however, if it is ever reached, 
the time must be measured in terms of the generation 
rather than of the year. Meanwhile the morale, of the 
adults at least, inevitably worsens. Even the few 
thousands who find land or jobs each year, leave the 
mass a little weaker, because they generally represent 
the best. There is a little emigration to the richer, 
oil-producing, Arab countries, and when an artisan 
goes, there is the prospect of another being trained to 
take his place; but this touches only the fringe. 
Large-scale emigration of the refugees themselves 
would be the ideal answer, but where are they to go ? 

When I say that this dreadful predicament is 
connected with Britain’s relations with Jordan, with 
the bases, the Legion, and the strategic position of the 
country, it is because the future political and spiritual 
health of the 
country must, in 
the long run, 
suffer gravely if 
no way out is 
found. I was told 
last year that 
Communism had 
made little pro- 
gress in the settle- 
ments, but it is 
unsafe to prophesy 
that this will 
continue to be 
the case. Besides, 
there are other 
political diseases. 
I am afraid I see 
no solution, at 
least none likely 
to be adopted in 
the near future, 
which goes to 
the root of the 
trouble. Some 
increase in the 
funds and power 
of U.N.R.W.A. 
would doubtless 
help. A more 
realistic approach 
on the part of the 
Arab Govern- 
ments certainly 
would. If, as is 
foretold, conver- 
sations on the 
subject of the 
treaty take place 
in Londonshortly, 
it ought to be 
pointed out in the 
most friendly way, 
but in unmistak- 
able terms, that 
outside aid cannot 
be as effective as 
it might be unless backed by inside support. 

British policy in Jordan has been intelligent. It 
has been admirably seconded by the work of British 
officers, in astonishingly small numbers, who have 
made of the Arab Legion, with the aid of the British 
taxpayer, a fine little fighting force. The strategic 
importance of the country has increased as a result 
of the recent settlement of the Suez Canal Zone 
question. It may be increased still further if all the 
Arab States come to agreement on the further consolida- 
tion of Middle East defence, which now seems more 
likely than it has for a long time. Britain has, of 
course, some bitter enemies in Jordan, but they are 
in a small minority. I hope that no outside pressure 
will deflect her from the course she has calmly and 
competently pursued, because I believe that this 
combines expediency with honour. In continuing it 
she may have to face greater difficulties than hitherto, 
but they are not likely to be insuperable. 

Is it too much to hope that she will at this moment, 
when an unfavourable report from U.N.R.W.A. has 
been presented, renew her former appeals to the 
conscience of the civilised world on behalf of these 
outcasts as well as point out, where needful, that 
charity begins at home? The Anglo-Jordanian 
partnership has already been fruitful and has great 
possibilities before it. Yet it must seem to the 
outside observer an anomaly that we can do so 
much for the country’s defence while the plight 
of its unhappy colonies of exiles remains 
unremedied. Obviously, what we can do alone is 
limited, but we can remind humanity of what is 
being forgotten ; 
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portraits of great leaders. Lord Ismay was closely associated with Sir Winston 
Churchill during World War II., and is a valued personal friend of our greatest London early in November, he pointed out that we ‘had only got to remain 


Englishman as well as a most deeply-trusted colleague. Born in 1887, he had united and be true to ourselves and each other and all will be well.’’ Earlier 
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HERE are occasions when the products of any 
and all of the European porcelain factories 

seem to reach an apogee of gay appropriateness which 
is beyond compare and a style which is at once original, 
flowing and charming; in the case of Meissen, this 
happened with its ornaments, in the work of Kandler ; 
in the case of its useful wares, during the second half 





EXPRESSING THE GENUINE FAR EASTERN MAGIC: 
FISH STEM CUP (PA PEI) BEARING THE SIX- 
MARK OF HSUAN_ TE. MING DYNASTY. 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
This stem cup decorated with red fish is an example of austere and 
beautiful Chinese design of the fifteenth century. It bears the 
six-character mark of Hsiian Té within a double ring in underglaze 
blue in the interior. Frank Davis wonders what effect such a piece 
would have had on European eighteenth-century _ had they 
ever seen one. [By courtesy of Sotheby’s.] 


FIG. I. 
A RED 
CHARACTER 


of the eighteenth century. This is not a popular belief, 
most people praising the work of people like C. F. 
Herold of the 1720’s and ’30’s, and rather looking 
down their noses at the looser, less formal and maybe 
more French designs of the later period. I don’t 
know that one can prove anything one way or another, 
but as far as I am concerned the delightful colouring 
and gaiety of the Meissen tureen of Fig. 3, 
part of a dinner service belonging to the 
Baroness Burton sold at Christie’s in 1950, 
is—whatever may be current collecting 
fashions—infinitely preferable to the 
rather laboured and impressive style of the 
first thirty years of the factory ; preferable, 
also, to those rare and beautifully detailed 
imitations of the Chinese, which are 
wonders of potting and painting, and yet 
somehow fail to be anything more than an 
ingenious pretence—such a piece as the 
fine bowl of Fig. 2, which has just about 
every technical virtue and a range of 
colours of a most impressive kind : blue, 
two greens, yellow and manganese, and the 
splendid iron-red peculiar to the factory 
in its early days. None the less, it is 
a European disguised as a Chinese—a 
European who has discovered a Chinese 
secret, but has not yet discovered himself ; 
for these echoes of a Far Eastern magic, 
however mellifluous in themselves, have 
not quite the same flute-like tones when 
played upon a Western instrument. 
What is, I think, interesting is to 
remember that when Meissen first began 
to manufacture real—that is, hard paste 
-porcelain, the only models available 
were the seventeenth- and early eighteenth- 
century Chinese pieces which had been 
brought to Europe by the Dutch East 
India Company. No one had any con- 
ception of the vast range of the earlier 
wares, nor of their extraordinary subtlety. 
What would Europe have made of them 
had they been part of the ordinary com- 
mercial cargoes ? Suppose a few stem cups 
had come over and had found their way 


FIG. 3. 


THE WORK OF A EUROPEAN 
MEISSEN SOUP TUREEN, DATING FROM THE SECOND HALF OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
This Meissen soup tureen, part of a dinner service dating from the second half of the eighteenth century, 
is decorated with groups of birds, insects, flowering trees and plants. Frank Davis 
represents what European potters produced when they had ‘ 
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into the vast collection of Augustus the Strong at 
Dresden ?—things of the quality of the cup of Fig. 1, 
with its three red fish. We are tempted, urged on by 
our present meticulously exact scientific knowledge, to 
imagine that the German contemporaries of George I. 
would have admired these comparatively early pieces 
as much as we do, and would have proceeded to copy 
them as earnestly as they copied the manufacture of 
their own period. I very much doubt whether they 
would have done anything of the sort. It is difficult 
to put oneself back into the minds of men who lived 
more than two centuries ago, but it is at least arguable 
that they would have regarded so comparatively 
austere a design as primitive and dull. Europe had 
long been accustomed to gorgeous colours in, above 
all things, Italian Maiolica, and it seems unlikely that 
the taste of the German princelings at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century would have been context 
with so discreet a 
tradition; other influ- 
ences, including those of 
the Chinese of their 
own time, would be too 
strong. 

That the latter had 
a very shrewd idea of 
the taste of the West 
seems clear enough from 
the evidence of their 
export wares, nearly all 
of them either blue and 
white or polychrome or 
brilliant single colours 
—such as the fine red 
known as sang-de-beuf 
—(an oddly unpoetical 
description, by the way). 
And when you counter 
this statement by point- 
ing out the enormous 
numbers of celadon 
dishes and vases which 
were also exported, I, 
in my turn, draw your 
attention to the number 
of those celadon vases 
which were seized upon 
and married to elaborate 
ormolu mounts; proving that eighteenth-century 
Europe, on the whole, preferred its lilies to be painted. 
All this happened at a time when the Chinese them- 
selves were fascinated by the work of their ancestors 
of the Sung Dynasty and were producing astonishing 
imitations of those various lavender-blue-grey wares ; 
but these they kept to themselves, partly because they 
liked them and understood them, partly, I suspect, 
because their acute business sense warned them that 
such things would be too subtle for Europeans. 


FIG. 2. DECORATED IN 





POTTER SPEAKING 


“ abandoned Chinese idioms 
up courage to speak their own language.” 
By courtesy of Christie's. 





IMITATION 
YELLOW AND MANGANESE : 
This bowl “ has just about every technical virtue and a a of colours Ths has te impressive kind.’’ 


‘None the less, it is a European disguised as a 
but has not yet discovered himself . 


HIS OWN LANGUAGE: A 


ints out that it 
and plucked 


What I am trying to establish is that Europe did 
well to emancipate itself from Chinese tradition, 
delightful though so many of its obvious imitations 
were. Every factory—I think, without exception— 
went through a phase of mere copying. That was 
natural enough, and no doubt necessary if this new 
craft of porcelain was to be learnt ; so powerful an 
influence could scarcely be ignored. But European 
potters only began to exist in their own right, as it 
were, when they abandoned Chinese idioms and 
plucked up courage to speak their own language ; 
that is why, it seems to me, such a service as that—a 
piece of which is shown in Fig. 3—is so good, and 
equally so the series of figures made at Nymphenburg 
by that extraordinarily gifted modeller, Franz Anton 
Bustelli, whose talents were so exactly suited to the 
brittle medium of porcelain, and also the no less 
brittle temper of the society of his day—he died in 
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CHINESE STYLE IN BLUE, TWO GREENS, IRON-RED, 


A MEISSEN BOWL, ¢. 1725. 
But 
discovered a Chinese secret, 
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By courtesy of Sotheby’s. 


1763. A whole case of these vivacious and charming 
things is included in the exhibition of Rococo Art 
from Bavaria at the Victoria and Albert Museum, and, 
by the time this note appears, a series of nine from 
characters in the Italian Commedia Dell’ Arte [illustrated 
in our last week’s issue] will have come under the 
hammer at Christie’s—a series from a Dutch collection, 
that of the Baroness Van Zuylen Van Nyevelt, which, 
judging from the catalogue, is likely to have made 
auction-room history, for such things are rare as 
well as fine. The Bustelli figures in the 
Bavarian Exhibition are lent by the 
National Museum at Munich, and seeing 
them in those surroundings, you and I, 
solemn islanders on the fringe of the 
Continent, appreciate them immediately 
as frivolous nonsenses, for we expect 
porcelain to be gay, and actors and 
actresses to be even gayer. What we find 
difficult to grasp is that not merely 
potters and modellers looked at life as 
if it was a piece of good theatre, but the 
sculptors and people working for the 
church—and that, to us, is difficult to 
follow, and explains why a silver votive 
statue of the kneeling Crown Prince 
Maximilian Joseph—a thing of rather 
mawkish sentiment—has been rudely com- 
pared to an Edwardian doorstep. We 
don’t take easily to exaggerated gesture in 
religious art, but to the European potter, 
at this time in the history of his craft, 
all the world was a stage, a view which 
was held fervently by many artists of 
talent, as is abundantly clear from the 
exhibition. But how little we know about 
the individuals who were responsible for 
such achievements !—this Bustelli, for 
example. The information about him is 
meagre to a degree. Born in 1723 at 
Locarno. Next to nothing seems to be 
known about his early years, but it is 
thought that he must have worked at the 
Vienna factory. He joined the Bavarian 
factory in 1754, and died at the age of forty 

one among many of all ages and climes 
who have given the world something lasting 
and exist only in that! And how many of 
us will leave so eloquent a memorial ? 
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FIG. I. TWO WARRIORS WITH LONG SWORDS, MAKING THE FIG. 2. A TRIBAL CHIEFTAIN WITH CLOAK, STAFF AND FIG. 3. ONE OF AN ENIGMATIC GROUP OF FIGURES 
GESTURE OF ADORATION. FROM THE ABINI CACHE. DAGGER ON THE BREAST. ONE OF THE MOST IMPRES- EACH SHOWING A GODDESS WITH A CHILD OR YOUNG 
(S& ins. (14°5 cms.] high.) SIVE. (Height, yy ins. (29 cms.]) MAN ON THE KNEE. (Height, 4h ins. (11 cms.}) 


HESE § strangely 

potent small bronze 
figures are from an exhi- 
bition of ninety-six 
similar or allied objects 
under the general title, 
‘“‘Ancient Bronzes from 
Sardinia,"’ organised by 
the Arts Council in co- 
operation with the Italian 
Institute, London, and 
open to the public at the 
Arts Council Gallery, 
4, St. James’s Square, 
S.W.1, from November 24 
until December 22. The 
bronze statuettes, which 
range for the most part 
in height from a few 
centimetres to about 
30 centimetres, are a 
product of the culture of 
the Nuraghe Builders, the 
men who built in such 
thousands the megalithic 
round towers which are 
a prominent feature of 
Sardinia. The age of this 
culture stretches from 
about 1000 B.c. to about — ‘ 
300 B.c., and its prime, FIG. 4. AN ARCHER WITH AN ARMOURED KILT AND A FIG. 5. AN ARCHER WITH A DRAWN BOw, FIG. 6. A WARRIOR GOD, WITH FOUR EYES, 





to which most of the CURIOUS SHOULDER SHIELD. THOUGHT TO SHOW ASIATIC HORNED HELMET AND A FEATHERED LANCE FOUR ARMS, TWO SHIELDS AND A HORNED 
[Continued below. INFLUENCES. FROM SA COSTA. (Height, 6 ins. (15'5 cms.]) IN A QUIVER. (Height, 113 ins. (30 cms.]) HELMET. FROM ABINI.(Height,8§ ins. [21°5 cms.]}) 





FIG. 7 ANOTHER WARRIOR WITH A DRAWN BOW WEARING FIG. 8 A PRIESTESS MAKING A_ LIBATION A MOST FIG. 9 A MAN WITH A POINTED BEARD MAKING AN 

GREAVES AND HORNED HELMET FROM ABINI. IMPRESSIVE, ALMOST MEDIEVAL, SMALL FIGURE OFFERING OF FOOD AND DRINK 

(Height, 7 py ins. (18 cms.}) (Height, 34 ins. (10 cms.}) (Height, 44 ins. (12°5 cms.]}) 

‘ANCIENT BRONZES FROM SARDINIA ’’: POTENT AND LITTLE-KNOWN SCULPTURE, NOW ON EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 
Continued. | 
bronzes are ascribed, lasted from 800 to 500 s.c. Although many of the Eastern and Cypriot influences. Figs. 3, 4, 8 and 9 are reproduced by courtesy 
bronzes are realistic in detail, they are generally purposive rather than repre- of the publishers, Editions ‘‘ Cahiers d'Art,’’ Paris, from a remarkable book, 
sentational, and have much in common with modern sculpture and sometimes ‘* La Civilisation de la Sardaigne,"’ by Christian Zervos, of which we hope to 


with West African (cf. Fig. 6), whereas they also reflect ancient Cretan, Near give an extended review in a later issue 
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INE-YEAR-OLD Susan permitted me the honour 

of accompanying her round the galleries of the 
museum. The conversation was apt to be somewhat 
one-sided as I did my best to explain in terms as 
simple as I thought necessary the exhibits in the 





‘* WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AN ALLIGATOR AND A CROCODILE ?’’: 
CROCODILES HAVE THE FOURTH TOOTH OF THE LOWER 
JAW, THE FIRST ENLARGED ONE, FITTING INTO A NOTCH IN THE SIDE OF THE UPPER JAW. 


CROCODILE (CROCODILUS NILOTICUS). 


cases. My young companion had 
very little to say, and I had a 
growing uneasiness that either 
she found my words unintelli- 
gible or that I was failing to 
sustain her interest. Then 
suddenly, though quietly, she 
took the offensive. We were 
standing in front of a case con- 
taining skulls of the order Loricata 
(the crocodiles). ‘‘ Why,”’ she 
asked, ‘‘ are some skulls labelled 
‘ crocodile’ and some ‘alligator’ 
when they all look alike ?’’ So 
here we were with the very old 
question : What is the difference 
between a crocodile and an 
alligator ? Not such a simple 
question either, as we shall see. 
Fortune was on my side, how- 
ever, for it was not so long 
previously that I had read some- 
where that alligators are found 
in southern China, Africa and 
Australia. This had struck me 
as completely wrong, so I had 
gone very fully into the matter, 
and had remembered sufficient to 
be able toanswer Susan's question 
with hardly a pause to think. 

There are, of course, two 
species only of true alligators, 
one (Alligator mississippiensis) of the basin of the 
Mississippi and one in the basin of the Yangtse-kiang 
(Alligator sinensis). It is a very common question, 
how to tell a crocodile from an alligator, and many 
books answer by saying that the head of an alligator 
is shorter and broader than that of a crocodile. Some 
add, also, a note about the teeth. H. W. Parker, 
writing in the ‘‘ Standard Natural History ’’ (Warne), 
says : ‘‘ Actually, there is very little external difference, 
and the two terms are often misapplied. Crocodiles 
have the fourth tooth of the lower jaw, the first 
enlarged one, fitting into a notch in the side of the 
upper jaw, whereas alligators, including Caimans, 
have it concealed in a pit." The standing of the 
author of these words is such that we may take this 
as an authoritative statement. So now we have 
crocodiles and alligators, distinguishable mainly by the 
way in which the fourth tooth of the lower jaw is 
couched when the mouth is closed. We also have the 
caimans of South America, close relatives of the true 
alligators, with this structural feature in common 
with the true alligator. 

Then there springs to mind another question. 
Common names, with rare exceptions, antedate the 
systematic study of zoology by many centuries. They 
are usually based on some obvious external difference, 
but, as we have seen, ‘there is very little external 
difference '’ between crocodiles and true alligators. 
Further, the South American aquatic reptiles most 
nearly like the alligators are called caimans. More- 
over, true crocodiles are found not only in southern 
Asia, Africa and Australia, but also in South America, 
the West Indies and southern North America. Since 
geographical considerations were not helpful, we can 
only suppose that those who first bestowed the common 
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AUSTRALIA, FIJI AND THE SOLOMON ISLANDS. 
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ALLIGATORS AND CROCODILES. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


names were people of perception and discrimination 
or that the naming was accidental and happened to 
fit or was made to fit later. At all events, we have 
two lines of search, the 
etymological and the 
zoological. 

“‘ Crocodile ’’ has come 
down to us fairly directly, 
from the Greek through the 
Latin crocodilus. Many 
centuries later came the 
discovery of America, when, 
presumably, the Spanish 
adventurers saw what they 
thought was the large 
lizard (el largato) of North 
America, and subsequent 
transformation produced 
*‘ alligator ’’ from e/ largato. 
In South America they 
spoke of el lagarto de Indias, 
which was ousted from 
favour by the native 
Guiana word “‘ caiman ”’ or 


THE NILE 





THE ESTUARINE CROCODILE (CROCODILUS, POROSUS), WHICH HAS A _ DISTRIBUTION FROM INDIA TO CHINA, 
DR. BURTON SAYS THAT THOSE BEST QUALIFIED TO SPEAK 
SAY THAT THERE IS VERY LITTLE EXTERNAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE ALLIGATOR AND THE CROCODILE 
WHICH THE FOURTH TOOTH OF THE LOWER JAW IS LODGED. 


Photographs by Neave Parker. 


‘‘cayman.”’ The same beasts 
in the upper reaches of the 
Amazon are known as 
‘“‘jacaré”’ or “ yacaré,’’ and 
the present-day usage reflects 
this in the Brazilian jacaré 
tinga (Caiman trigomatus) 
and the jacaré assu (Caiman 
niger). But however we 
study or transpose this 
variety of names, the dis- 
tinguishing feature is what 
happens to the fourth tooth 
in the lower jaw, which 
is concealed in a pit in the 
upper jaw in alligators (and 
caimans), and fits into a 
notch in the upper jaw in 
crocodiles. And this simple 
explanation was all I gave 
to Susan. ; 
On the face of it, it would 
seem to matter little to an 
animal whether its fourth 
tooth fits into a notch or a pit. 
Yet this distinction between 
the two groups of Loricata has 
been very persistent and 
makes it possible to trace 
their ancestries back in time. In tracing the ancestries, 
also, it becomes less remarkable that of the two surviving 
species of true alligator one should be found in the 
Mississippi basin and the other in South China. 
Subsequent to our tour of the museum, there was 
published ‘‘ Fossil Amphibians and Reptiles,’’ by 

















Dr, W. E. Swinton (printed by order of the Trustees 
of the British Museum (Natural History), price 5s.). 
From this we learn that the crocodiles have a long 
history and were widely distributed in the Mesozoic, 
which began nearly 200,000,000 years ago and lasted 
for 130,000,000 years. During the earlier part of that 
period an order of reptiles, the Thecodontia, was 
distributed over the lands and shallow waters. They 
were, for the most part, small, merely a few feet long, 
and their name is derived from the hollow teeth 
implanted in deep sockets, each tooth having its 
successor developing in the hollow base. Many of 
the Thecodonts were terrestrial, with a tendency to 
become bipedal, others were aquatic, with large, pointed 
skulls. The first gave rise to the Dinosaurs, the second 
to the Phytosaurs, superficially resembling crocodiles, 
and until recently regarded as ancestral crocodiles, 
a view no longer held. 

The earliest true crocodile, about 3 ft. long, 
was unearthed from the Dinosaur Canyon beds 
of Arizona within recent years. From forms such 
as this seem to have been developed the crocodiles 
of mid-Mesozoic times. While there are still many 
gaps in our knowledge of their anatomy and 
habits, the rocks in which their remains are found 
suggest that they lived in the sea, and this is 
confirmed by the finding of 
‘*stomach-stones stained black 
with the ink of cuttle-fish...” 
By the end of the Mesozoic 
period the crocodiles were, to 
all intents and purposes, of 
the kinds with which we are 
familiar to-day. They were by 
then forsaking the sea for life 
in the marshes. 

Not only was their geo- 
graphical distribution then 
different, but in addition to 
other considerations, the cooling 
of the climate in the temperate 
zone has reduced the area 
of the world they occupy as 
well as the number of their 
species. Otherwise they show 
little change in essentials. 

Soon after the close of the 
Mesozoic period, in the lower 
Tertiary, we have evidence 
of the first alligator, from 
abundant remains in Europe. 
What steps led to their emer- 
gence, what significance there 
could be to the changes affect- 
ing that fourth tooth cannot 
be wholly appreciated in the 
story as it is known to us 
at present. One thing is of 





ONE OF THE ONLY TWO SPECIES OF TRUE ALLIGATORS: THE CMINESE ALLIGATOR 
(ALLIGATOR SINENSIS) FROM THE 
INCLUDING CAIMANS, HAVE THE FOURTH TOOTH OF THE LOWER JAW RESTING IN A PIT 


BASIN OF THE YANGTSE - KIANG. ALLIGATORS, 


IN THE UPPER JAW. 


interest, that alligators were numerous and widely- 
spread in the world of Tertiary times. Like the 
crocodiles they are now in reduced circumstances, 
but the hand of time has been heavier on them, 
leaving them but one species in America (apart 
from the caimans) and one in China. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: THE INGENUITY OF MAN; AND GOLDEN JUBILEES. 





A RADAR STATION OF THE AIR: THE INTERIOR OF A U.S. LOCKHEED SUPER CONSTELLATION, FROM 
WHICH THE SPECIALLY TRAINED CREW SEEK INTRUDERS AND DIRECT THEIR INTERCEPTION. 
Tine national defence measures being developed by the U.S. Navy include new radar early-warning aircraft 
which can spot “‘enemy”’ invaders and direct their destruction, despite fog, rain or darkness, from aerial 
command posts. The aircraft are manned by specially trained crews. 





IN BRUSSELS DURING A TOUR OF EUROPEAN CAPITALS: THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS RAFT, 
THE AON-TIAI, IN WHICH HR. THOR HEYERDAHL AND HIS COMPANIONS SAILED FROM PERU 
TO POLYNESIA IN IOI PAYS. THE RAFT IS A REPLICA OF AN ANCIENT INCA BALSA RAFT, 


4 
~~ 


PIPELINES AND MORE PIPELINES OVER 8500 TONS OF 8-IN PIPE SECTIONS AWAITING 

TRANSFER ABOARD A SHIP AT HAINES, ALASKA PIPE 1S BEING STOCK-PILED IN THIS PORT 

FOR USE IN THE 62I-MILE PIPELINE WHICH WILL CARRY PETROLEt ss TO U.S MILITARY 
BASES IN THE FAR NORTH 





MAPPING OUT THE BED OF THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER IN CANADA : MEN FLYING BALLOONS 
OVER THE WATERS OF LONG SAULT RAPIDS, 
Because of the impossibility of using ordinary echo sounders in the rough waters of Long Sault Rapids, 
meteorological balloons, called kyfoons, are being used to map out the bed of the St. Lawrence River. 
Attached to the balloons are piano wires with lead weights which drop into the river. 





BEFORE THE GOLDEN JUBILEE DINNER OF LODGE PLUGS, LTD. : MR. BERNARD HOPPS, CHAIR 

MAN OF LODGE PLUGS, LTD., AT THE WHEEL OF GENEFIEVE, THE VETERAN CAR WHICH PLAYED 

THE TITLE-ROLE IN THE FILM. HIS PASSENGER IS MR. V. MARTIN JONES, THE MANAGING 
DIRECTOR, AND STANDING (RIGHT) IS MR. N, REEVES, THE OWNER OF THE CAR, 
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IN THE EXHIBITION CELEBRATING THE JUBILEE OF SIR AMBROSE FLEMING'S INVENTION 

OF THE THERMIONIC VALVE THE ORIGINAL VALVE PATENT SPECIFICATION NO, 24850 OF 1904 

An exhibition t ymmemorate the golden jubilee of the invention, in 1904, by Sir Ambrose Fleming of the 

thermionic valve, opened on November 16 at the Electrical Engineering Laboratories of University College, 

London, where Fleming was Professor of Electrical Engineering. The exhibition included a number of 
nstruments used by Fleming in his early experiments. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
































VISITING LONDON : SIR J. KOTELAWALA, 





DIED ON NOVEMBER 15: 

MR. LIONEL BARRYMORE. 
Mr. Lionel Barrymore, the veteran actor, was 
seventy-six. Although he gained great distinction 
on the New York stage, it is as a film-actor that 
he will be best remembered by the present 


DIED ON NOVEMBER 20: 
SIR HENRY CHILTON. 
Sir Henry Chilton, who was seventy-seven, was 
Ambassador to Spain from 1935 to 1938, when 
his mission was withdrawn because of the 
Spanish Civil War. He entered the Diplomatic 
Service in 1902 and became in 1930 the first 


TO RETURN TO BUGANDA, SUBJECT TO 
CERTAIN CONDITIONS : THE KABAKA. 
On November 16 it was announced that, subject 
to certain conditions, the Lukiko (Native Assembly) 
of Buganda could choose a new Kabaka or recall 
the exiled Mutesa II., now in London, as a ruler; 
but that he could not return till nine months 


PRIME MINISTER OF CEYLON. 
The Prime Minister of Ceylon, Sir John Kotela- 
wala, arrived in London on November 19 for 
a week’s official visit. The day after his arrival 
he fulfilled his first engagement by going to 
the Buddhist temple at Ovington Gardens, 


generation. In 1931 he was awarded an “ Oscar 2 | 
for his performance in ‘‘A Free Soul.” Other British Ambassador to Chile. In 1933 he was after the proposed constitutional reforms had been Knightsbridge, and spent the week-end in 
notable films in which he acted were “ Grand transferred to Buenos Aires as Ambassador. brought into operation. The Lukiko at once Yorkshire at the home of Lord Swinton, Secre- 


Hotel,” ‘‘Captains Courageous,” ‘‘ Duel in the 
Sun,” and the “ Dr. Kildare” series. 


After his retirement in 1938 he was employed 
in the Ministry of Information, 1940. 


passed a resolution that it would have no other 
Kabaka than Mutesa II 


tary of State for Commonwealth Relations. 
He is due to leave for New York to-day, Nov. 27. 
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PASSENGERS IN THE FIRST ARCTIC AIR SERVICE: (L. TO R.) 
THE PRIME MINISTERS OF NORWAY, DENMARK AND SWEDEN. 
The Scandinavian Airlines System’s DC-6B Helge Viking airliner arrived 
in Los Angeles from Copenhagen on November 16, thus inaugurating 
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the first east-west commercial service across the North Polar regions. 


The three Scandinavian Prime Ministers- 


M. O. Torp (Norway) M. H. 


Hedtoft (Denmark) and M. T. Erlander (Sweden}—were on board. 
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TO BE AMBASSADOR TO 
IRAQ: SIR MICHAEL 
WRIGHT. 

Sir Michael Wright, Am- 
bassador to Norway since 
1951. has been appointed 
Ambassador at Baghdad in 
succession to Sir se 
Troutbeck. Sir Michael has 
served in Washington, 
Paris, Cairo, and on Lord 
Killearn’s special mission to | 
Singapore in 1946. He was 

’ an Assistant Under-Secre- 


Seeaa-a-a™ 


1947-51, in charge of 
Middle East affairs, and 
between the wars served in 
the News Department there. 








DIED ON NOVEMBER 15: 
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TO BE C.-IN-C., FAR EAST: 
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EN ROUTE TO AUSTRALIA : THE PRIME MINISTER OF 

NORTHERN IRELAND AND LADY BROOKEBOROUGH. 

Lord and Lady Brookeborough arrived at Euston Railway 

Station on November 19 from Belfast on their way to 

Australia, where they are to carry out an extensive tour. 

Later they will visit New Zealand, visiting both the North 
and South Islands. 
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ARRIVING TO ATTEND A 







SIXTEENTH-CENTURY CEREMONY : 
THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON AND LADY MAYORESS. 
} On November 17 the Lord Mayor of London and the Lady Mayoress 


attended a revival of a City ceremony of the sixteenth century, com- 


| memorati 
\ from the 





CAPTAIN OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN TEST XI. : 
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\ The captain of the Austra- 
lian team for the first Test 
match, which was due to 
\ have started yesterday, 
\ November 26, at Brisbane, 
‘ is I. W. Johnson, of Vic- 
\ toria. Johnson, who is 
\ thirty-five, captained the | 
\ Victoria eleven last season 
N and also led an Australian 
| XI. against the M.C.C. 
\ 
\ 


\ I. W. JOHNSON. 
\ 


three weeks ago. He is an 

off-spin bowler. He was 

' not included in the team 

\ which toured this country 
in 1953, 


the release of Queen Elizabeth I., when Princess Elizabeth, 
ower of London, where she 
\ revival began with a service at St. Olave’s Church, Hart Street. 


had been imprisoned. The 
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DIED ON NOVEMBER 17: 








ELECTED M.P. FOR WEST 








' 
} MR. P. C. VELLACOTT. VICE-ADMIRAL A. K. SCOTT- SIR FRANK FLETCHER, DERBY : MR. J. V. WOOLLAM , 
{ Mr. Paul Cairn Vellacott, Master MONCRIEFF. A GREAT HEADMASTER. The Conservatives retained the \ 
\ of Peterhouse, Cambridge, since Admiral Scott-Moncrieff, Admiral Sir Frank Fletcher, Master of seat in the by-election at West 
; 1999, was sixty-three. After a Commanding Reserves since 1953, Marlborough College, 1903-11, Derby, Liverpool, on Nov. 18 } 
} distinguished war record he was and Headmaster of Charterhouse, with an increase of 801 votes on ! 


elected a Fellow of Peterhouse in 
1913, and was tutor and lecturer 


has been ogpointed Commander- 
in-Chief, Far East Station, in 


succession to Admiral Sir Charles 


COUNTRY RACE, BRUSSELS: D. A. G. PIRIE (NO. 5). 
D. A. G. Pirie, of Great Britain, won the International 
Criterium des As cross-country race at Brussels on Nov. 21, 


1911-35, was eighty-four. Edu 


cated at Rossall School and 


their 1951 majority. Mr. Woollam 
gained a majority of 2508 over 


} 

in history there, 1920-34. He Lambe. From 1951-52 he was Balliol College, Oxford, he becar his Labour opponen \ 

E t, Mr.c. R. | 

was Headmaster of Harrow Flag Officer Commanding Fifth covering the 11,100 metres course (about seven miles) in an assistant master at Rugby in Fenton, in the by-election caused | 

} School, 1934-39. From 1942-44 Crulser Squadron and also 35 y= S56 secs. Pirie, competing in his first cross-country 1894. From 1913 onwards he was by the elevation to the rage of } 
‘ he was Director of Political Second-inCommand, Far East event for some months, we race and won without many times chairman of the Slr David Maxwell. ie a | 


Warfare, Middle East. 


Station, 


difficulty from J. 


ovacs (Hungary). 


Headmasters’ Conference. 


Viscount Kilmuir. 
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THE MAN WHOSE WHALERS HAVE BEEN SBIZED BY PERU: MR. ONASSIS. 








LSet, Pate 
THE SHIPOWNER WHOSE WHALING FLEET HAS BEEN ATTACKED BY Continued . oe 

PERUVIAN ARMED FORCES FOR ALLEGEDLY VIOLATING TERRITORIAI including the factory ship Olympic Challenger, had been captured 
WATERS : MR. ONASSIS, SEEN WITH HIS WIFE IN FRANCE (ABOVE); AND and interned in Payta Harbour for invading Peruvian waters 


INSET. RIGHT) A RECENT PORTRAIT It was reported that the factory ship had been involved in a skirmish 
with Peruvian naval and air forces and that bombs had exploded 


6 ie - claims made in 1952 by three South American Republics in the water near by. Captain Wilhelm Reicher master of the 
. upper lence ; stad + } » her was 1] 

Chile, Ecuador and Peru—to sovereignty over their contiguous ym Cha enger, is reported to have said when he was allowed 

seas to a distance of 200 nautical miles from shore, has been the ashore at Fayta We were 400 miles from the shore when they came 

after us Never at any time were we as close as zZ miles The 


subject of an alleged challenge which has led to an international 


: 3ritish Governm ’ P no thoe Rink | . 7 . 7 
incident A private individual, Mr. Aristotle Socrates O British Government is among those w have protested against 


/nassis i 


shipping magnate who is of Greek blood and an Argentine subject Peru's claim that her territorial waters extend 20 miles from 
4 L ll h T} eruvian Go nment } hean infarmad i Britair 

put his whaling fleet to sea, manned chiefly by Germans and sailing shore The Peruvian Government has bee formed that Britair 
under the flag of Panama On November 17 the Government of reserves the right to support any claims for ympensation for 
damage done to British interests in the seizure of the Ynassis 


Peru stated that the majority of the ships of the Onassis whaling fleet 
Continued opposit 


whaling ships The interests referred t are insurance 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 
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all THE LOST BOY RBPOUND. 


By ALAN DENT. 





UNT LACRIM4: RERUM.... In the famous firing-party dispatching their own father. The Goring (brilliant as the Man who Understands her 

tag which we learn too soon to understand fully, *“ blood-mother ”’ herself is sent to the ghastly concen- Best, and as the Italian Count, respectively) getting 
Virgil has told us that there are tears in the affairs tration-camp at Auschwitz. Any glimpse of this, wetter and wetter. 

of this life, and that human = sufferings touch even its exterior, is spared us. Even more to the popular taste, since it is utterly 

the heart. Too seldom in the cinema are we But the years pass and we see the poor woman, without satiric wit, will be ‘‘ Beau Brummell ’’—which 

reminded of this deep, sad _ truth. But a unable to make herself clear or even coherent in her was considered a dish dainty enough to set before the 

beautiful film like ‘‘ The Divided Heart ’’ reminds alien tongue, coming to the Bavarian mountain Queen. This is, in point of fact, a quite flabber- 

us of it poignantly. village to claim her baby. The boy’s play- gastingly dull affair—untrue to history, actuality, 

mates, realising her purpose, lie in feasibility, or anything else. What is there to be said 

OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. ambush and pelt her with handfuls for ‘‘ Beau Brummell’? I can find nothing except, 

of melting snow. In the end, she in this order, some handsome and obviously genuine 

is given sanctuary and protection Regency furniture and Peter Ustinov set amongst it 

by her own little son, who has and whimpering amusingly as the Prince Regent. 

till then failed to understand or We have no plot-development at all, and nothing which 

take to her. This is a scene I shall begins to approach the excitement of the known 





MISS YVONNE MITCHELL, AS THE YUGOSLAV MOTHER, IS SEEN NURSING HER 
BABY IN A CAVE IN THE WOODS IN A SCENE FROM ‘‘ THE DIVIDED HEART.,”’ 
WITH HER IS A PARTISAN (ARTHUR CORTEZ). 


Mr. Dent writes: ‘‘ Yvonne Mitchell in ‘ The Divided Heart’ gives us what is easily the most 
touching performance of the fortnight—a performance which is balanced and heightened by 
that of little Michel Ray, who plays her lost baby-boy, and by those of Cornell Borchers and 
Armin Dahlen, as the foster-mother and foster-father who hate the prospect of parting with 
this adopted and beloved child. Miss Mitchell, obedient to subtle and sensitive direction, 
knows how to strike deep at the heart of grief with the most economic and yet expressive 
means-——the hunch of a shoulder, the tremor of a lip, the ghost of a sad smile, the transfixed 
stillness of the whole body when there lies before it the prospect of nothing but desolation and 
loneliness. Her achievement in pathos is the more remarkable when we realise that she does 
not speak a word of English throughout the film.” 


long remember. 

The normal flow of 
flamboyance continues, of 
course, in other cinema- 
theatres side by side with 
this arresting piece of 
timely tragedy. Very much 
more to popular English 
taste, no doubt, will be 
“The Barefoot Contessa ”’ 
and ‘‘ Beau’ Brummell.”’ 
The first of these, being 
both written and directed 
by Joseph L. Mankiewicz, 
has a good deal of intelli- 
gence and even some sly 
tongue-in-cheek satire at 
the expense of both 
Hollywood and of good- 
for-nothing elderly sybarites 
who are as frequent as 
jacaranda-trees on the 
French Riviera. But it 
will be appreciated less 
for these elements than 
because it deploys the 
career of a Spanish dancer 


It is the spare story, sparely told, of a little who is played by that bonny big 





‘““THIS FILM IS VERY REMARKABLE FOR ITS LACK OF HYSTERIA OR 

EXAGGERATION ”’: ‘‘ THE DIVIDED HEART”’ (J. ARTHUR RANK), SHOWING 

A SCENE FROM THE FILM IN WHICH MRS. SLAVKO VISITS HER BOY’S 

ADOPTED PARENTS. (L. TO R.) INGA (CORNELL BORCHERS); MARKS 

(GEOFFREY KEEN); SONJA (YVONNE MITCHELL) AND FRANZ (ARMIN 

DAHLEN). (THIS FILM OPENED AT THE GAUMONT, HAYMARKET, ON 
NOVEMBER II.) 


girl, Miss history. Stewart Granger could conceivably play 


Yugoslavian boy who loses his mother when he is Ava Gardner. Brummell, but here he is given no chance to suggest 
still a baby. Six years later he is adopted by a nice Miss Gardner is not particularly Spanish and the personality behind the clothes. Elizabeth Taylor, 
childless Bavarian couple. They grow as fond of him certainly no particular dancer. But the point of as a fictitious person who loves him and is called Lady 
as if he were their own. ‘Then his real mother Mr. Mankiewicz’s satire is that it is exactly some Patricia, looks on prettily with a moist red lip; and 
reappears to claim the boy as her long-lost baby. such talentless but beautiful girl as she very cleverly Robert Morley makes a brief and startling appearance 
Her claims are genuine and valid, and they are dis- suggests who might be picked out for ‘ stardom.” as King George III. gone clean mad and playing the 
cussed and settled in a court presided over by three She disconcerts her managers by having some organ in his nightgown. 
humane and logical American judges. inexplicable reversions to peasantry and Spanishness. We knew already—though this film seems bent on 
Emphasis has been laid on the fact that this is She refuses the love proffered by many rich and obscuring the fact—that Brummell was a very remark- 
simply a statement of Case D641, brought before the influential admirers. She lolls in mink, and eats able self-made man, and that Lord Byron was not 
United States Court of the Allied High Commission ortolans with fingers laden with emeralds or rubies. entirely fooling when he opined that the three most 


for Germany. This is a mistake, since it 
suggests that this was a particular and 
therefore exceptional case. One knows that 
it is only an example of cases innu- 
merable, and that when one of the judges 
remarks quite casually that there are in 
Europe 20,000 children still looking for 
their parents, and more than 40,000 people 
still searching for their children, one knows 
that he is stating a plain, horrifying truth. 

The truth, in point of fact, is more, 
and not less, poignant than this film makes 
it. Many of the Poles in this country now, 
for example, do not know whether their 
parents, wives or husbands, brothers and 
sisters, or children are alive or dead in 
middle-Europe. The years pass, and many 
of them now know that they will never 
know. They may even cease to be curious 
or concerned. It is all part of the hideous 
inhuman aftermath of humanity's deepest 
and widest war. 

This film, ‘The Divided Heart,” is very 
remarkable for its lack of hysteria or ex- 


aggeration or of dwelling upon any particular = cyosen FOR THE ROYAI! 
scene to the point of mawkishness. The horror BRUMMELL "’ (M.-G.-M.), SHOWING A SCENE FROM THE 
is suggested, not underlined. The “ blood- — pRUMMELL (STEWART GRANGER) SHOWS THE PRINCE OF 





FILM PERFORMANCE ON NOVEMBER 15: “ BEAU 
FILM IN wich Beau touching simplicity and deep feeling that I 


WALES (PETER USTINOV) have omitted to mention even the names of 


striking figures of his own time were 
Brummell, Napoleon, and Self. We now 
learn—or are asked to believe—that he was 
nothing but an insolent nincompoop, and 
that when he lay dying in comfort in France 
he was visited by “ Prinny’’ and forgiven 
for his offences. In truth he died in 
misery, quite insane, with his wig on the 
wrong way round, and attending a phantom 
Court of his own imagining. Would this, 
Brummell’s real end, make good cinema ? 
The answer is that years and years ago, in 
the film’s silent days, it made a superb 
example of cinema. The only good the 
new ‘ Beau Brummell ’’ has done me is to 
clear the mental vision I still cherish of 
John Barrymore's overwhelming dandyism 
in the early scenes of that film, and of 
his overwhelming pathos at its close. 
Mention of anything like real emotion 
makes me naturally revert to ‘‘ The Divided 
Heart,’’ with its exquisitely restrained 
narration and direction by Jack Whittingham 
and Charles Crichton, and toa belated recog- 
nition of the fact that it is acted with such 


mother,"’ who speaks only Slovene, tells her ONE OF THE TWO PET POODLES, ON THE LEFT ARE LADY PATRICIA (ELIZABETH the players. This is a compliment to the 
FITZHERBERT (ROSEMARY HARRIS), (EMPIRE THEATRE, ability of these players to suggest absolutely 


story in court, and we see various subtly 
chosen incidents. We see her husband led 


TAYLOR) AND, SEATED, MRS. 


LEICESTER SQUARE.) 


real people. Yvonne Mitchell is the ‘ blood- 


out to be shot. We see her standing gazing at But her heart remains her own till suddenly she gives mother "' and Cornell Borchers the ‘“‘ bread-mother ” 
him helplessly from the other end of an empty it to a decadent Italian Count, the last of his line. to the lost little boy. Just as good in his way is 
square empty but for an accidental pigeon which It is giving nothing away if we reveal that the Armin Dahlen as the “‘ bread-father '’—a sterling man 
happens to land near her feet We see her two little Contessa dies soon after her marriage. For we begin ashamed of his own emotion; and Martin Keller and 
daughters sitting in school and writing down to a the film by attending her funeral in the pouring rain Michel Ray as the infant and the growing boy are as 
German schoolmaster'’s dictation the lie that the near Rapallo, and the whole narration of the film is a serene and pure and deep as a Song of Innocence 
Fuhrer is a friend to little children \ shot outside series of throw-backs from this melancholy wet and a Song of Experience by William Blake. This 
makes them raise their heads for a moment. But culmination, to which we return half-a-dozen times boy's story will put “all Heaven in a rage” for 


they are not aware that the sound is that of the at least, to 


see Humphrey Bogart ar 


ul = Marius those who choose to see it 
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THE WORLD’S FIRST ARCTIC AIR SERVICE; AND OTHER ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
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WITH THE VENICE WATER-FRONT IN THE BACKGROUND : WALKING PAST THE CATHEDRAI OF SAN 

THE LIGHT AIRCRAFT-CARRIER H.M.S. TRIUMPH (13,350 TONS) 

LYING IN THE BACINO SAN MARCO, DURING A RECENT 
VISIT, CARRYING OVER 200 CADETS IN TRAINING. 


MARCO ON AN 
IMPROVISED CAUSEWAY : VENETIAN PEDESTRIANS CROSSING 
THE FLOODED PIAZZA AFTER RECENT TORRENTIAI RAIN 
STORMS. NORTH ITALY WAS AFFECTED BY SEVERE STORMS 








FROM THE OAK ORACLE OF DODONA A REMARKABLE SMALI 
BRONZE (4 INS. LONG), NOW AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
With the help of a generous contribution from the National Art-Collections 
Fund, the British Museum has recently acquired one of the finest smal! 
Greek bronzes that have come down to us. It is the figure of a bearded 
banqueter lying on a couch, with a cushion under his elbow and a drinking 
bowl in his hand. The exceptionally delicate modelling and incision of 
the head have been given a perfect foil in the broad, simplified treatment 

f the body; and few works of such small size achieve such a monu 
A POSSIB RECORD C/ i A GIANT MARLIN (1002 LB Os 4 - 3 
BEIBEE ; are mental effect. The style is Peloponnesian, perhaps Corinthian; and the 








CAUGHT OFF HONOLULU BY MR. G, PARKER, JNR date between 550 and 500 B.c. The bronze is in excellent condition, witt 
This marlin which was caught on regulation tackle by Mr. George Parker, a pleasant grey-green patina, and perfectly preserved, except for one or LIKE A CHARACTER IN) “SCIENCE FICTION" 4 DEMON 
Jnr., on November 13 off Honolulu, weighed 1002 Ib It is not yet two minor abrasions. It comes from Dodona, the great sanctuary of Zeus, STRATOR WEARING A NEW TYPE OF PLASTIC SUIT CLAIMEI 
fficially identified. but if it is, as claimed. a striped marlin, it easily beat n the mountains of Epirus, where the rustling of an oak-tree declared 
the present world record—692 |b which was caught off California the divine will to inquirers TO GIVE PROTECTION AGAINST RADIATION EFFEC! 
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TO MARK THE INAUGURATION OF THE TRANS-ARCTIC AIR SERVICE THE BEGINNING OF THE “ ARCTIC SHORT CUT AIR SERVICE: THE S.A.S. AIRCRAFT “HELGE VIKING’ 
THE MEMORIAL PRESENTED TO THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES AT KASTRUP AIRPORT, COPENHAGEN, BEFORE TAKING OFF ON NOVEMBER 15 

On November 15 twr Scandinavian Airlines Syster DC-6B airliner naugurated the first trans time This was the beginning f the world’s first mmercia serv e across the North Polar ree ns 

arctic air service: ‘‘ Helge Viking "’ leaving Copenhagen for Los Angeles Royal Viking" leaving Los Angeles and there are to be tw urneys a week in eact direct n This short cut aves about 535 mile 

for Denmark, flying via Greenland and Winnipeg Helge Viking’’ landed at Los Angeles 35 min and is about BU e it is claime at Ar « will prove sa an transatiar x 


, ’ > n = ’ eather in the ret heir rener hetter than over the North Atlant 
ahead of the scheduled time (24 hours 20 mins.); and “‘ Royal Viking “’ landed at Copenhagen exactly weatne A eing generally bd a - 
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hy BLANKET OF THE DARK. 
ae ty Pi By J. C. TREWIN. 1S 
‘ON IRST, ‘‘ Macbeth ”’ and the weird sisters, accused of dealings with the Evil One was to be con- believe that such a Deputy-Governor as QD 
. so wither’d and so wild in their attire ; demned. Longfellow wrote barely, and without much John Kidd presents firmly and subtly, would 
then ‘‘ Bell, Book, and Candle,’’ where witchcraft is a guile. But his play strongly affected the imagination have behaved as he does under emotional pressure. 


joke and a witch can occupy a pleasant Knightsbridge 
flat : then ‘‘ Saint Joan,’’ with its cry of ‘‘ Light your 
fire, man! To the stake with her!’’ ; and now “ The 
Crucible,’”” in the black night that covered the 
Massachusetts township of Salem in the year 1692. 
That, chronologically, is the record of this haunted 
autumn. We are used to the Shakespeare and the 
Shaw ; but it is coincidence indeed when we 
have, in the same season, both John van 
Druten’s play of witchcraft taken in jest, and 
Arthur Miller’s, where the theme is treated in 
fearful earnest. 

I doubt whether the gentle Longfellow 
is read ardently in these days. The banner 
with the strange device, the wreck on the reef 
of Norman’s Woe, the village blacksmith 
these are matters we must not mention. But 
having been brought up on the Complete 
Works, in their dull buff and gold binding, I 
still go to them and to such a passage as this 

I remember the black wharves and 

the slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free ; 
And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of 
the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 

Now and then, too, I go back to the New 
England tragedies, not because of their merit 
as plays—they have little—but because they 
do return to me (as some books can) the place 
and the time where I read them first. In the 
autumn before my tenth birthday, as a cheerful 
convalescent unworried by school, I used to take 
a book to the shelter of a pulpit-shaped rock that 
commanded an empty glitter of sea, and headland 
after headland that stretched into the distance 
like a great regiment of saurians fixed there since 
prehistory. To-day, when I meet the prologue to 
a play that Longfellow called ‘‘ Giles Corey of the 
Salem Farms,”’ I can still feel the rock rough beneath 
my fingers, breathe the salt air, and look across that 
calm October sea. I read the book there, and also in 


“ 





“THE ACTING SCORCHED OUR MINDS AS IT SHOULD, ESPECIALLY THAT 

OF EDGAR WREFORD AS A TRAPPED FARMER, ROSEMARY HARRIS AS 

wis wire: “THE CRUCIBLE "' (THEATRE ROVAL, BRISTOL) SHOWING 

A CRPNE FROM THE PLAY WITH EDGAR WREFORD AS JOHN PROCTOR 
AND ROSEMARY HARRIS AS HIS WIFF, ELIZABFTH PROCTOR 


of a boy of nine. When I opened the programme of 
Arthur Miller’s ‘‘ The Crucible,”’ at the Theatre Royal, 
Bristol (the Bristol Old Vic), read the names of its 
characters, and saw that the place was Salem, I was 
thrust back across the years to that autumn and 
winter on the southern cliffs and to the one-volume 
Longfellow that was a weight to carry across the field. 





AS AN HISTORICAL MELODRAMA IT IS POWERFULLY AFFECTING ": “‘ THE CRUCIBLE,” BY ARTHUR 
MILLER, SHOWING A SCENE FROM THE PLAY WITH (L. TO R.) THE REV. JOHN HALE (MICHAEL 
ALLINSON), JOHN PROCTOR (EDGAR WREFORD), MARY WARREN (PERLITA NEILSON), GILES COREY 


(PAUL LEE) AND FRANCIS NURSE (ANTHONY TUCKEY.) 


Here, in “ The Crucible,’ were the Indian woman 
Tituba, Judge Hathorne, Giles Corey himself, and 
John Proctor (mentioned in the Longfellow, even if 
he does not appear in person). Arthur Miller, though 
his emphases were different and he had redistributed 
the rdéles, was handling the same material—the days 
of the terror in Massachusetts—and painting, in the 
blackest dye, a Salem of his own, where the minister 
and the magistrate 


believed devoutly in the powers 
Of darkness, working in this world of ours. 


The Devil was as real as God to these men. Arthur 
Miller has sought a parallel with our own time; in 
describing the Salem hysteria he can level at another 
form of witch-hunt. But we must take the piece 
simply on its “‘ ground floor.”’ As a historical melodrama 
it is powerfully affecting : it is the kind of play, found 
rarely, in which suspense can choke. I remembered 
the cry of Richard's Queen to the gardeners, ‘‘O, I 
am pressed to death through want of speaking,’ a 
phrase that derives clearly from the terrible peine 
forte et dure, the pressing to death of a prisoner who 
refused to plead. It was the fate of Giles Corey in the 
“Salem Farms,” and it is the fate of the old man of 
that name in ‘' The Crucible.” 

Arthur Miller’s play is pierced, as if with a hot 
iron, by the girl Abigail who, first to save herself 
and then for her foul ends, accuses many worthy and 
innocent Salem folks of dealing with the Devil. She 
has behind her the group of terrified accomplices, the 
\fflicted Children. When they are at work, evil rules ; 
the crow makes wing to the rooky wood ; good things 
of day begin to droop and drowse. We see how, 
inexorably, a Salem farmer and his wife must go to 
their deaths, falsely branded. It is long since I have 
met anything stronger in the theatre than the Trial 
in which Deputy-Governor Danforth, anxious to do 
right but unable to conceive that the “ children’s ”’ 
spurt of melodramatic fear can be mere play-acting, 
is duped into convicting the innocent 

The trouble with the play is Arthur Miller's single 
mindedness. These men of Salem are fantastically 
No doubt they were; but we find it hard 
(though not, maybe, until the curtain has fallen) to 


bigoted 





bed by candle-light ; and the tingling remains 
Nothing could well have been farther 
from Cornwall than these ‘“ witchcraft and 
wonders of the world unseen, Phantoms of 
air, and necromantic arts, That crushed the 
weak and awed the stoutest hearts.” 

‘Giles Corey "’ was the tale of a Salem 
farmer and his wife—-Salem, by the way, 1s 
the scene of Andrée Howard's ballet, ‘‘ A 
Mirror for Witches.” Each of them was 
falsely condemned for sorcery, their lives drive 
swept away in the hysteria of a black hour 
tottered, and merely to be 





when reason 


‘* THE MERCHANT OF VENICE’ (Intimate, Palmers Green) 
and gracious Portia distinguished this repertory revival 
* THE CRUCIBLE "' (Theatre Royal, Bristol) 
the year 1692, are haunted by the fear of the Devil and the workings of witchcraft 
Miller, who feels that the notorious witch-hunting may have a modern application, has 
written a fierce, single-minded drama, theatrically forcible (until the last scene, which droops). 
When we are away from the theatre we realise that he has been less than just to his terrified 
bigots, but we do not ask any questions while the play is on, and while an evil girl. a revengeful in 
impostor, is bringing grief to Salem. The Bristol Old Vic Company, produced here by Warren 
Jenkins and led by Edgar Wreford, Rosemary Harris, and John Kidd, acts with unflinching 
It would be good to sse the play in London 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s opera returns with its former 


power. 
“THE CONSUL 
(November 11.) 

*“* AREN'T PEOPLE WONDERFUL |" 


courage. (November 16.) 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


(November 8-13.) 


* (Sadler's Wells) 





Margaret Gibson's lucid 


The Puritans of Salem, Massachusetts, in 
Arthur 


(Embassy).—-A flat domestic comedy, acted with 


The last scene tails off, inevitably, after the battle- 
royal of the Trial, produced by Warren Jenkins with 
an exciting appreciation of its possibilities. 

The acting scorched our minds as it should, 
especially that of Edgar Wreford as a trapped farmer, 
Rosemary Harris as his wife—a steady, dignified 
performance that made me wish to see her as Hermione 
—Perlita Neilson as the terrified scrap of a 
girl whose nerve breaks, and Pat Sandys as 
the devilish Abigail. Naturally we expect a 
repertory cast to be versatile. Still, although 
I had met many of the Bristol company in 
other parts in other theatres, I was unprepared 
for quite so fierce a transformation as this. 
When curtain-fall released us to a November 
evening in King Street, Bristol, the shadows 
of Salem, 1692, were still about me. 

Much was due to the scene-designing of 
Patrick Robertson. The Deputy-Governor says 
somewhere, ‘‘ Now we shall touch the bottom 
of this swamp,” and the phrase seemed to fit 
Salem under the cold sunset embers, its sky 
charcoal-streaked, barred with slate and 
lead. And everywhere there were gibbets, 
worked carefully into the designer's plan. It 
was an imaginative setting, the wild world 
needed for a wild play in which the witches 
rode through our startled minds as once they 
seemed to infect the air of Salem. 

When I came back I went straight to 
‘“Giles Corey’ to find again the passages 
that had hammered in my memory during 
the Bristol performance : the ‘‘ poppets made of rags, 
with headless pins stuck into them point outwards ”’ ; 
the hysteria of Mary Walcot, and the imagined 
‘bird ’’ upon the rafters of the court. Longfellow’s 
version of the New England Tragedy is pale 
enough; but, after the white-hot emotion of ‘‘ The 
Crucible,’’ its pages seemed to be on fire. 

A few days later I had a milder evening with an old 
friend, ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice."” The impact of 
the Trial remains astonishing, however often we 
experience it ; but I am remembering a revival at the 








“IT WOULD BE GOOD TO SEE THE PLAY IN LONDON” ” THE 
CRUCIBLE,” WHICH TAKES US BACK TO 1692, WHEN THE PURITANS 
OF SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS, ARE HAUNTED BY FEAR OF THE DEVIL 
AND WITCHCRAFT THIS SCENE FROM THE PLAY SHOWS (L. TO R 
THE REV. JOHN HALE (MICHAEL ALLINSON); DEPUTY GOVERNOR 
DANFORTH (JOHN KIDD), THE REV SAMUEL PARRIS 


ANAAA SANs (JOHN CAIRNEY), JUDGE HATHORNE (PETER WYLD AND 


(SITTING) MARY WARREN (PERLITA NEILSON) 
Intimate, Palmers Green—that gallant 
repertory on the London fringe—for the 
pleasure of saluting Margaret Gibson's Portia 
a controlled and gracious performance 
spoken with a varied beauty that will shine 
recollection \las, Aren't 
Wonderful!"’ at another North London 
theatre, the Embassy, does not shine: [ hope 
it will not be long before some effort is 
made to lift the blanket of the dark from 
a theatre with so brave a past 


People 
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NEW TO LONDON: “CAFE DES SPORTS.” 
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‘CAPE DES SPORTS,’ WHICH HAD ITS LONDON PREMIERE ON NOVEMBER 18: THE START 


CPF THE BICYCLE RACE, WITH THE URCHIN (MARYON LANE) STANDING, RIGHT FORE- 
GROUND WITH A CYCLIST. 


at a oe 





OFF ON THEIR STRENUOUS CONTEST: THE CYCLISTS, MESSRS. DUDLEY DAVIES, BRYAN 
LAWRENCE, PATRICK HURDE, DONALD MACLEARY AND IAN MURRAY (L. TO R.) IN THE 
NEW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE BALLET. 


HHH EY 





FILLED WITH PITY FOR THE INJURED CYCLIST (PATRICK HURDE), WHO HAS MET 
WITH AN ACCIDENT AND IS THUS OUT OF THE RACE THE URCHIN (MARYON LANE) WHO 
MOUNTS HIS CYCLE, AND WINS THE EVENT. 

‘Café des Sports,’ a new ballet, with music by Anthony Hopkins, choreography 
by Alfred Rodrigues and décor by a hitherto unknown artist, Jack Taylor, was 
originally produced in Johannesburg early this year, during the Sadler's Wells 
Theatre Ballet's recent tour ; and had its London premiére at Sadler's Wells Theatre 
on November 18. It is a gay and entertaining affair, set in a sunny Mediterranean 
village where life centres round the café. The leading part, that of the ragged, 
appealing and youthful Urchin, is danced enchantingly by Miss Maryon Lane 
Jolly hedonist artists, and melancholy existentialist painters ; a party of disapproving 
bourgeois villagers ; a waiter and the café proprietor are introduced, as well as a 
company of cyclists engaged on a strenuous race. When one cyclist falls out through 
an accident the Urchin takes his place and triumphantly wins the event 
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A JAPANESE RITUAL DANCE. 


The ritual Japanese Buddhist dance known as Raigoe was instituted by a Buddhist 
priest some 1000 years ago in the Fujiwara or Heian period, and is now perfe~med 
annually in its original form in one place only, at a remote temple in the 
mountainous province of Nagano, Central Japan. In 1952 the Japanese Government 
took special steps to ensure that the dance should be preserved in its traditional 
form. Only young unmarried men take part and for three days beforehand, they 
must undergo special preparation. They wear for the dance, ancient masks and 
appear as Bodhisattvas, angels and symbolic birds. One even portrays the Buddha 
himself, blessing and receiving the souls of the faithful, freed at last from earthly 
passion and delusion. The performance, which includes dances symbolising 
angels floating on clouds through the upper air, opens with a procession. 





MASKED AND IN CEREMONIAL ROBES ; A PROCESSION OF JAPANESE TAKING PART IN THE 
SOLEMN RAIGOE RITUAL DANCE, PERFORMED ONCE A YEAR IN A REMOTE TEMPLE. 


Pn 
ss «rt / me 
USED BY THE DANCERS WHO IMPERSONATE THE BODHISATTVAS, OR SAINTS, REPRESENTED IN 
THE RITUAL, WHICH WAS INSTITUTED IN THE FUJIWARA OK HEIAN PERIOD, 1000 YEARS AGO 


ANCIENT MASKS. 





SYMBOLISING THE MOTION OF ANGELS OF THE BUDDHIST FAITH AS THEY FLOAT THROUGH 
THE HEAVENS BORNE ON PURPLE CLOUDS; DANCERS WITH ARMS EXTENDED 
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THE NOVEL OF THE WEEK. 


WW"! N the latest inspiration of an eminent writer fills one with glum surprise 

it is only reasonable and modest to suppose one may be wrong. On the 
other hand, it is no use pretending to have seen the point And when one can't 
even enlarge upon the theme, when it is such as to require (and baffle) the most 
delicate approach, things become truly difficult In such a strait, perhaps the 
Therefore I will confess that ‘‘ The Black Swan,’’ by 
struck me as a perverse and horrid 





















only remedy is boldness 
Thomas Mann (Secker and Warburg ; &s. 6d 
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ASPECTS OF FRENCH HISTORY. 

HE Carews have been a famous Devonshire family for many centuries, and it is 
not surprising, therefore, that ‘‘ Combat and Carnival,’’ by Peter Carew 
Constable ; 21s.), drawn from the family letters and diaries kept at Haccombe, 
their home, is of more than usual interest. These papers, which are admirably 
put together by Mr. Carew, cover the period from the French Revolution to the 
Crimean War. The principal actors are the Carews and their neighbours and 
relatives, the Taylors. We get from one young Taylor an amusing picture of 
campaigning in the West Indies and in the Low Countries during the Waterloo 








little work : very far-fetched, gratuitously false in tone, and strangely tedious into 
the bargain : campaign. For those who remember Victor Hugo's description of the final advance 
And all this by design ; everything speaks the master hand, and the exercise of the Old Guard at Waterloo—" musique en téte, sans fureur ’’—it is perhaps salutary 
of free will Ihe story has a touch of period—only a touch; it belongs to “ the to have the less propagandist view of a cavalry officer who charged them. “I 
twenties of our century.’ That is to say, a time just ee Oe eee en ea Pe ee ee eee only remember that the French going over the rising 
dead enough to form a basis for unreality. The scene PSD SELDALDDADDDLDADDSSDS DSSS DAES ground struck me as the gayest-looking army I ever saw 
is Dtisseldorf, where Rosalie von Tiimmler, a charming, & CHESS NOTES = —with cuirasses, helmets, fur caps, lances, flags and 
simple-hearted widow of fifty, lives with her twochildren. r *} varieties of uniforms. As they reached the top, they 
Anna, the elder, is her confidante and bosom friend ; By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. a attempted to deploy, but Maitland’s Guards showered 
though, as an intellectual girl with a club foot, given to | deren AS juvenile exuberance may be devas- §§ volleys into them and drove them headlong down the 
abstract painting, she has a very different view of life tating in the opening and middle-game, the © hill. Now it was our turn, and the hurry-skurry we 
Nature is their eternal topic; Rosalie gushes about end-game is the eternal refuge of age. eS had was the most comical thing. We charged them as 
Nature—always personified —almost from dawn to dark. One of the commonest weaknesses of younger »; they ran and got right in amongst infantry, Imperial 
And now in sad, particular connection with the change of players is to under-estimate what can be done, or Ea Guard, blue with large fur caps, who were throwing 
life. Nature has “‘ cast her out,’ and she can’t bear it ; undone, in the end-game. Few young plavers get &: down their arms and_ roaring ‘ Pardon’ on_ their 
at least, she assures Anna, it is very hard through their first stiff tournament without losing 5; knees many of them. I am happy to say the Duke saw 


all our charges and shouted ‘ By Gad, well done, roth,’ 
though he has always had an anti-cavalry twist 
We handed over the pursuit to the Prussians who can 
be trusted to do the thing properly, and not show too 
much mercy; the brutes deserve none after piking 
the prisoners of the Life Guards in cold blood because 
they said we used rockets in the pursuit.’’ Perhaps the 
most fascinating of all the real life characters in 
this amusing book is Sir Walter Carew, the eighth 
baronet, who united the two families by marrying the 
beautiful Rose Taylor. Sir Walter seems to have been a 
caricature of the explosive upper-class Englishman. | 
liked particularly the story of his entering Gothenburg 
Harbour in his yacht Beatrice. When the captain told 


at least one game from a dead even position, and 


Especially as she has been surprised by a new love 
frittering away one won game into a draw. How 


a sweet, insidious, devouring love, for an impossibly 
young man Ken Keaton is an American boy who 
stuck around after the war, feeding a passion for “‘ historic 
dates \part from his good looks and simple friendliness, 
he is in no way remarkable. Yet since he first came to 
the house—to give young Eduard English lessons 
Kduard’s Mama has been reborn ; or, as she says herself, 
yranted ‘a flowering spring of pain.” Although it is 
too late, she is ‘“* unworthy,’ she must keep it dark 
And then one day, Nature performs a second marvel 
Victory, Anna, victory ! How she has blessed 
I am a woman again, and can feel worthy 


' 


often have I heard a youngster summarise a game 
in such words as ** Oh, I had it in the bag, but I 
went to sleep ! Only when the years bring under- 
standing do they begin to give an opponent due credit 
for continuing to play good chess under severe pressure 
or—a situation which frequently sets the stage for 
rather 


} 


upcets—when the play 
dull and boring after a spell of tense excitement. 


becomes suddenly 


Like the barrister who compensates for throwing 
away many a won case at the outset of his career 
by winning many a lost one towards the close, the 


my faith ! 
disillusioned in chess become, in due time, the dis- 


of the vouthful manhood that has bewitched me 


Ch he Cs a Bo he he CC. hh hs CCC hs 


SS ARRAN A Ah RRR AR AR BR AC 











And on a tour of Holterhof Castle, in the dank privacy 3 illusioners ; and you have only to wait ten or twenty him that the Swedes ‘‘are very particular who enters 
ot a forgotten love-nest, she declares ber love It is $3 years to see the young rip of vesterday revenging their harbours,”’ Sir Walter’s reply was ‘‘ Damn the 
the last act of her hfe The so-called ‘‘ miracle of s himself on the past by grinding down some hapless 3 Swedes, an English gentleman can enter any harbour 
Nature" was a fell disease; yet she expires blessing  & young successor. ; how or when he pleases.” In the event, though, the 
the cheat ss shot which the Swedish naval authorities fired across 

4 their bows and which gave Lady Carew the vapours 


Structure and keeping,’’ the death-smell of the 


3 a 
declaration-scene, the stvle in a few scraps of narrative : s j & 


Clearly, the grisly 3 
’ something about S i £ 


proved a more telling argument. Sir Walter could 
hardly be said to have been an intellectual. When his 
daughter recorded her appreciation of Jenny Lind’s 
singing before the Queen and the Prince Consort, his 
comment was ‘I'd sooner hear a cock pheasant.” 
Nor, as one might suspect, was he a respecter of persons. 
When he had a touch of gout, a gentleman collided with 
As his daughter noted, 


with these, my admiration halted 

little theme is meant to “ prove’ 
Nature ; something “ equivocal,’ as the author would 
infatuation is a commonplace, 


FY 


say But as Rosalie’ 
while her condition must be very rare, it seems a queer 
proof to have chosen. Still, in a way this aspect is 
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3 
intelligible. What quite confounded me were the recurring 3 e him on a railway station. 
platform "’ dialogues between mother and daughter ; e Papa let out a roar like a bull, and was really very 
3 8 rs = rude to the gentleman, who came up and peered into 
OTHER FICTION 3 ey Pas - Papa’s face. ‘ Pardon me, sir,’ he said, ‘ but surely I 
‘“*The Flint Anchor,’’ by Sylvia Townsend Warner s & 2 & 2] meet an old schoolfellow. Sir Walter Carew, is it not ? ’ 
Chatto and Windus; 12s. 6d.), 1s a long, moderately 3 oN eS * Pas S Papa looked at him and said, ‘ By Gad, it ’s Gladstone ; 
period, domestic novel, both satirical and touching, and, s i next time look where you 're going, or I may use my 
on the whole, easier to sink into than to put across S 5 boot on you as I did thirty-four years ago.’ Papa told 
For somehow it seems out of line; not so much one’ & — s me that Mr. Gladstone had been his fag at Eton, and 
more of a species, as a world enclosed—rather like & This position was reached in a match between §& was always top of his form while Papa was at the 
Anchor House itself, only a vast deal more agreeable < Ichigorin and the young Charousek in 1896. Black ®& bottom.”’ \n amusing slice of nineteenth-century 
One can't convey this spec ial flavour but the theme = probably th he could draw it without trouble ; a social history 
at large might find its epigraph in Dr. Johnson, who was S$ but the weakness of his QB3 proved fatal, as the & Mr. Ronald Matthews is a most experienced journalist, 
no friend to scruples Though it is complicated by s play clearly shows: 1 3-K2: 2. K-By, K-B1; ® © skilled observer and fine writer. His ‘ The Death of 
the ravages of a ‘‘ bad love 4 3. K-kts, K-K1; 4. K-R6, B-B4; 5. K-Kt5, B-Ko; Se the Fourth Republic ’’ (Eyre and Spottiswoode ; 18s.) is 
John Barnard, head of a Baltic trading firm in $ 6. K-B6, K-Q1; 7. P-QRty, P-KRq4; 8. P-QR4, & a book as interesting as it is depressing So many 
Loseby, is compact of scruples. He was a burning : B-Q?7 >» P-Kts Rs Kt-Q4, P-Ktq; ee lovers of France, observing the admirable and _ heroic 
Evangelical at Cambridge, in his happiest vears, and all 4 Kt-Bs, B-KS8; 12 t-R6, P-B3; 13. Kt-Bs5, g§ activities of the Gaullists and members of the Resistance 
set to renounce the world Instead of which, at twenty $ B-Kt5; ry. Kt-Q4, K-Br; 15. Kt-K6, B-Q3; 8 it is not generally remembered that by -July 1944 
one he had to take over the business Then—since the $ 16. P-Rs, B-Kt6; 17. P-Kt6, RPx P;: 18. PxP, & twenty-eight of France's ninety departments had been 
large, plum was around—he took a wife. In no — Px P; 19. P-Q6. Black had to give up his bishop 5 liberated, not by foreign, but by French arms—had 
time after he has become a patriarch on th % for the queen's paw and soon resigned. + hoped great things of the Liberation. At long last, we 
ale \ was never meant for it; at $ Alekhine iflicted a s disillusionment at ® optimistically told ourselves, the deep schism in the 
eels bore n ‘d. Juha fn = Folkestone 1933 4 who must have ie French nation, which dates from 1792, could be over 
P er s John Barnard is a $ thought he had secured a half-point when he reached ® come. At long last France, a nation of patriots, might 
an as each ch omes 3 this positior e find a common interpretation of that patriotism Alas, 
wn fr exposed to a whole battery s Waste (Alekhine) : Aing on QOB1, Knight on (4, F it was not to be, but why the French failed and how 
fs its Papa at every turn, and—-very S$ Pawns OR2, OKt2, Os. AB2, KKtz, KR2. Black | France failed to recapture her ancient unity is told 
prob the grave Yet the survivors ~ Andersen King om AKit, Amight on OB1, Pawns & with absorbing interest in this excellent book 
prove as t ensom 1 «wk mg OR2, OKi2, 03, AB2z, KKiz, KR2 Ss \ naive, but none the less impressive book, 1s 
Marv. t third da 3 rhe game finished tr. Kt-Kt3 ! K-B1; 2. Kt—-R5, ®& “ Evader,’’ by T. 1). G Teare (Hodder and Stoughton ; 
sees aultin her $ pP-Okt; Kt-B6, K-K1 s+. K-Q2, Kt-K2; & 12s. Od.). Mr. Teare was a bomb aimer in a Lancaster 
r This placid chil 5. Ktx P, Kt<P; 6. Kt-Kts5, K-Q2; 7. Kt-Qy, Se which was shot down over France in 1943. He made a 
, wl — grows up to t P-Kt3; 8 P-QRs, Kt-B2; 9. K-B3, P-KKty; B parachute landing and had the good fortune to fall 
Perhay Is ld K-Kty, P-Q,4 1. Kt-B3, P-B3; 12. Kt-Q4, et into the hands of patriotic members of the Resistance 
andi (against all appearan K-Q3; 13. Kt-Ktgch, Ktx At; 14. K» Kt, K-Kq; 5 He hved among them, acquired a perfect knowledge of 
the language, and became so much one of them that 


is sympathetx« P-QKty, P-Qs: 16. K-By and Black resigned. § 
, * when, twelve months later, another member of an 
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** The Creedy Case,’ by Edward Crankshaw (Michael Black's queen's paw an be effectively supervised F 
e} ss. od is almost equally I nded of and prevented from queening, whereas by P-QR5 S| KOA KF. aircrew was brought to him, he found that he 
Suspens list tor und the not-quite-good-enough at the appropriately chose1 ment, White can B® spoke to him throughout mm French. Mr. Teare’s story 
\ ‘ ht the machine perhaps espex tally rea ar te passed pawn which is a deadly 3 though it is, as Tsay, marred by a naiveté of stvle which 
t nihtarvy machine-—-is a good subject, and a bracing enace If Black chases it with his king, White +S resolutely refuses to evade any cliché 1 found mvself 
spectac! is wel Here we have the addition of a alls w hrs mn king to Black's king's side B} floating gently downwards towards Mother Earth’ is 
nystery For when George Scoresby digs in his heels pawns Play t with a fnend! se a wartime document which gains in authenticity by its 

ver the transfer of Captain Creedy, and tres to start Soyer meyer nMnMmMmmMmR  YEFY defects 

ne-man Drevfus case with a war on, he loesn't Anou ‘ The cour we, meenuity and patience shown by those 
that Creedv is beimg victimuises He merely takes for granted—because the Prsoners of War who escaped was shown equally by the long -suftering majonty of 
s something ¢t jo with M15 And that, savs George a dad British prisoners who had to" stay inside I sometimes think that there was no nner 
. ! sf Creedy is a spy, let him be dealt with openly But iple is propaganda for the British way of life than the demeanour of the average P.o W.. who 
use s void: and cooler fmends want to know what, if an zg. the was such a tnal and such a surprise to his captors. In “ Captivity Captive "’ 
potential Dreyfus has been up to. This leads to a whole sequence of discovernes Cape ; 13s. 6d.), the Rev, James Chutter, a South Afmean Army ¢ haplain who was 
what one may call the Army zone, with its dehates on disciphne and conscience, 1s captured at Tobruk, gives some delightful examples of the resistance of his fellow 
re eflective > but the sentimental element is a let-down prisoners in Afmea, Italy and Germany to their humourtess gaolers. How upset the 


even 

In * Cower Her Face,"’ bv Hugh McCutche 
Howard, the wrnter and detective, 1s staying in 
he saves a lovely magnolia-faced sleepwalker 


Rich and Cowan |. as. 6d Anthony Itahan Commandant must have been, listening in to " ) ne . . vh 
; iM ritish prisoners onversations 
h by means of what he thought was a secret microphone, to hear long and detailed discus 


ns of the precise methods by which it was planned to execute him by no means 


Pans with his bride when ne 


fram Sk 








sht n the Quai du Louvre 
Sui wk In a trance, she will say nothing but Je suas D smcomnue roused painlessly ‘when our chaps arrive! How irritated must have been the German 
talks Enghsh and dismusses him At that time, he has never heard of “‘ L’ Inconnue soldiers who, when they attempted to order a surprise roll-eall of British officers 
e la Seine Later, he scents a fiendish plot—and finally identifies its object as during the night, were told " that officer prisoners, under the Geneva Convention 
Clare Thorne, a nymph attendant on the French golfer Charles Rohan A hive could not receive dhrect) orders except) from an offeer of the Army of the 
twopence-coloured mystery, with a termfc build-up for the sleuth K. TOHN Detammng Power "|! Kk oD O'Rei. 
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SHELLGUIDE lo NOVEM BER lanes 


Arranged and painted hy Edith and Rowland Hild 


YX way, 


re 
*% 


Brerore the frosts. 7) Black Bryony hanes its berries in the hedges. This was Our Ladv’s Seal to older botanists. Uhe 


berries used to be steeped in gin and then laid on chilblains, /:/derhen 2) hane down heavily on claret stems. 2 


Ai > are as brilliant as Post Othice vans, a contrast to the sultry red of the (7) faws on the now leafless Hawthorns. 
Sloes 5) on the Blackthorn trees have a delicious purple bloom, but of all the autumn hedge truits none are more 


brilliant and tropical than the orange arils of the (6) Spindle-free, en losed in cherry-coloured containers, Abroad these 


fruits are known as Priest’s Birettas. \VJaple eo all colours betore the frosts st p them down red wine. light 


sherry. dark sherry, even lemonade. O/d Mans Beard (8) silvers the wavside with its lone awns. ‘Traveller's Jov’ fon 
this plant was a book name charmingly invenied by John Gerard in 1547. [tis also called Smokine Cane, Gvpsv’'s 


Lobacco and Boy’s Bacea, since the drv stems can be smoked like a cigarette; and the stalks of o Ifoody Nrehts/ 


were used by German apothecaries for medicinal purposes in the sixteenth century. 


- CaN he SUVE of (Swe | THE KEY TO THE 


pas, COUNTRYSIDE 
[omen 
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HILLMAN 


present 


9 new leaders 


in the light car class 
including three new O.H.V. models 









Real luxury motoring returns with 
the MINX DE LUXE; every 
refinement for your comfort. 


£480 plus p.t. £201 .2.6 



































There’s a car for everybody in the new Hillman high performance range! 
The exciting new De Luxe saloon, the Californian and the Convertible have a powerful 
new O.H.V. engine giving better acceleration and a top speed of 75 m.p.h., 
yet cost no more to run. Road holding and cornering stability is greatly improved. 
Look at the elegant lines, roomy body, capacious boot, 
and ask yourself if there’s better value anywhere. See your dealer now. 


PRODUCTS OF THE ROOTES GrouUP 








Lad 
ee PEF eee 


| Ae low Price / | 


MINX SPECIAL SALOON 


For the utmost in economy there is the new Special saloon 
with the well-proved 1,265 c.c. ‘Econimaster’ engine, and 


@ NEW MINX O.H.V DE LUXE SALOON 


Illustrated above—the finest of all light cars 


@ NEW MINX O.H.V CONVERTIBLE 


Revel in the sunshine—laugh at the rain! 


@ NEW O.H.V CALIFORNIAN 


Looked at or looked out of—the view 1s superb! 


@ NEW MINX SPECIAL SALOON 


Economical to buy and a pleasure to run! all the famous Hillman features giving lively performance 
p and years of trouble-free, comfortable motoring. See your 
& NEW HILLMAN ESTATE CAR dealer now — this week for certain. 
The roomy, all-purpose car that’s smart as well! 


White-wall tyres, over-riders and stainless rimfinishers, available as extras. : £458 plus purchase tax £191 .19.2 


- 


HILLMAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY LTD. COVENTRY LONDON SHOWROOMS & EXPORT DIVISION: ROOTES LTD. DEVONSHIRE HOUSE PICCADILLY LONDON W.1 
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CHAMBER CLOCK 
LATE XV CENTURY 


It’s a question of timing... 


Every whisky has a character, a personality. A 
personality largely dictated by the ages and choices 
of the malts. Forty-two Highland distilleries supply 
whiskies to be blended and become Ballantine’s, 
according to a formula over a hundred years old. 


To use the malts at their best times is crucial. 
It is a matter for age-old skills—skills which to-day 
at Dumbarton, the resources of a modern labora- 
tory are called in to aid and safeguard—not to 
replace. 

This care is'amply repaid. All over the world 
men recognize the personality of their favourite 
Scotch—Ballantine’s—the superb Scotch. 


Sallantines 


THE SUPERB SCOTCH 


George Ballantine & Son Ltd. Dumbarton, Scotland. Distillers at Forres, Elgin, Brechin, Dumbarton 
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UNDER THE SEA 














... As your watch has undergone a very severe test of workmanship 

it seemed of interest to tell you what happened. It was dropped by an 
unfortunate accident into the casing of one of H.M. Submarines 

and subsequently given up for lost. 

The submarine having to be docked for repairs after exercising 
gave me the opportunity to recover it, which I did. I was then 
informed by the Captain the submarine had dived to a depth of 200 ft. 
on numerous occasions over a period of two and a half weeks. 

The watch was found lodged in the outer casing 
exposed to all elements and was found to be in working order. 


Actual extract from unsolicited letter recently received. D.C.H. 22/2/54. 


We do not suggest our 
watches are exposed 
to hazards as illustrated 
above but this incident 
does prove that the 
quality and workmanship 
of the ROAMER 

watch is unsurpassed. 


CHROME STEEL £12. 5.0 
GOLD FILLED £14. 12.6 
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The Conquest Saloon. 75 bhp. 80 mph. Acceleration o-6o in 
20.4 secs. Petrol consumption from 26.5 mpg. at 30 to 21 mpg. 
at 60. £1066 plus £445.5.10 p]t. 




















The universal appeal‘ 3igt 
of the Daimler = SL 


| in 16.3 seconds! Bigger brakes, more leg room in rear, telescopic 
steering, etc. £1172 plus £489.9.2 p/t. 


CONQUEST range oP. 









SRR, 
What an exceptional quartet of cars is the Daimler Conquest range. 


Look at them individually—there is Daimler dignity, brilliant per- | 





formance, fluid flywheel transmission, automatic chassis lubrication, | The Conquest Coupé. 100 bhp. 90 mph. Powered drophead 
| operates at touch of a button and is adjustable to three positions 


—closed, ‘de ville’ and fully open. £1225 plus £511.10.10 pjt. 
ip An -— 





a superb standard of craftsmanship in finish. Consider 





them collectively—where else would you find a range 





cat yean of cars offering such a rare combination of qualities to 
BY APPOINTMENT ' 
The Daimler Co. Limited 


Motor Car M H j i ? 
ite ie xnuadaurss such widely differing tastes: 


‘OUT OF PEDIGREE COMES PACE’ 





The Conquest Roadster. Over 100 miles an hour! £1180 
lus £492.15.10 p/t. Also available in av t , N 
RADFORD WORKS: COVENTRY | perky po te a atte ia 0 sexy ativarting alternative 


THE DAIMLER COMPANY LIMITED 
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For a friendly 


greeting 


ace 
You can offer your guests no friendlier ck 
welcome than a glass of “‘ Black & White”’. 
Blended in a special way from the pick 
of Scotland’s whiskies, “‘ Black & White” 

is the outstanding example of just 
how good Scotch Whisky can be. 





SCOTCH WHISKY 
She Seer th in the Blending 


Scotch Whisky Distillers 
James Buchanan & Co. Led. 


By Appointment 
to che late King George VI 
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A pleasant surprise awaits many a 
man when first he sees_himself in a 
MAENSON DUO double breasted suit. 
There is that air of distinction that 
makes a man enviable among his 
fellows. The difference is in the cloth, 


the make and fit. For 
95 years the makers 
of the MAENSON DUO 
have been leadersin the 


art and craftsmanship of the perfect 
tailoring of ready-for-service clothes. 
You will find in the MAENSON DUO a 
worthy epitome of their high stan- 
dards, and a suit that will keep its 
looks for years. The MAENSON DUO is 
available in a wide variety of textures 


and patterns suit- 
able for business 
or for casual wear; 
and in so many 
sizings that it 1s 
ten-to-one your 
outfitter has 
waiting for you a 
MAENSON DUO that 
fits you perfectly. 


SINGLE BREASTED 17 GNS. 
DOUBLE BREASTED 18 GNS. 


AT LEADING MEN’S SHOPS including 


EOIN... ncscccnces Army & Navy Stores Ltd 
105 Victoria Street, S.W.1 

John Barker & Co., Ltd 

Kensington High Street W.8 

Peter Jones, Sloane Square, S.W.1 

Selfridges Ltd., Oxford Street, W.1 

Bentall’s Ltd., Kingston-on- Thames 


ABERDEEN............... Menzies & Sons, Ltd 
George Street 

G. W. Raffan & Son Ltd., 82 Union Street 
Fred Watt, 464 Union Street 


BELFAST... Robinson & Cleaver Ltd 
Royal Irish Linen House, Donegall Place 


BLACKPOOL..................George Fox Ltd 
64/66 Church Street 


CAERNARVON..................Jones & Evans 
(Caernarvon) Ltd., Bridge Street 


CAMBRIDGE.. Bodger & Co. Ltd 
47 & 48 Sidney Street 


..Browns of Chester Ltd 
34/40 Eastgate Row 


DUNDEE........... .... Maenson Man’s Shop at 
D. M. Brown's, 80 High Street 

A. Caird & Sons Ltd., 17-25 Reform Street 
(Also Elgin, Perth, St. Andrews) 

Menzies & Sons Ltd., 34 Wellgate 


EDINBURGH 


CHESTER 


Jenners Ltd., Princes Street 
Maenson Man’s Shop at 
Patrick Thompson's, 3-29 North Bridge 


Other MAENSON SUITS from 12 to 25 guineas : 
Dress Clothes, Rainwear (MAERAIN) etc., etc. 


GLASGOW. .....-..0000.- .... Henry & Taylor 
24 West Nile Street, C.1 
McDonalds Ltd., 21 31 Buchanan Street 
Pettigrew & Stephens Ltd., Sauchiehall St., C.2 
GRIMSBY......Johnson’s, 67 Victoria Street 
HARROGATE ..............W. G. Allen & Son 
(Harrogate) Ltd., Prospect Crescent 
HULL...Johnson’s (Hull 1952) 69 Carr Lane 
LEEDS Maenson Man’s Shop at 
Marshall & Snelgrove (Marshall’s) Ltd 
Park Row & Bond St 
LUTON ...Chas. Mares Ltd., 65/7 George St 
(Also St. Albans, Bedford, Kettering 
St. Neots, Bletchley) 
NEWCASTLE-on-TYNE....Bainbridges Ltd 
84 Grainger Street 
...Greens (Norwich) Ltd 
9 & 10 Haymarket 
Maenson Man’s Shop at 
Griffin & Spalding Ltd 
Long Row & Market Street 
....Walters & Co. (Oxford) Ltd 
10 & 15 The Turl 
..B. G. Sweet & Sons Ltd 
$3 Union Street 
John Walsh Ltd., s0 High St 
Afford, Ltd 
14 Pride Hill 
TORQUAY J. F. Rockhey Ltd., 49/53 Fleet St 
WOKING ..Sydney Bailey, 31 Chertsey Road 
WOLVERHAMPTON ...... James Beattie Ltd 
Victoria Street 
Overcoats, Jackets, 
If in any uncertainty as 


NORWICH 
NOTTINGHAM 


OXFORD 
PLYMOUTH 


SHEFFIELD 
SHREWSBURY E. F 


to your nearest Maenson Stockist, please send for his name and address to: 


JOSEPH MAY & SONS LTD., 106 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 




















Enjoy all sports, sunshine, rec- 
reation and Swiss hospitality in 


PONTRESINA 


b, ’ G 
6 Information by the Enquiry Office, Pontresina. 


,000 fr. 
ENGADINE 





LENZERHEIDE (5,000 &.) GRAND HOTEL SCHWEIZERHOF 


170 Beds FIRST CLASS Centre of best English clientele. Reduced races in january. 





HOTEL BELVEDERE 


A leading first-class hotel for all Winter 

Sports. pct view and sunny position. Ask 

for special arrangements in January and March. 
Please write to Anton Diethelm, Propr. Director. 








ideal Winter resort for recreation and sport. 


4,000 fc, 'ce-rink—Ski-school—Ski-lift—Chair-tift—Cable railway 
Oberfand —Curling. Apply to Kurverein Kandersteg. 


Kasdarteh 











Tis 

(Cognac 2 te 
Oh US 
bost 






Salignac, the delight of connoisseurs for 
over a century, is obtainable in its various 


ages from all leading wine merchants. 


es 

* SALIGNAC * 

. Reserve George V, ***** 10 years old 45)- * 
V.S.0.P., 25 years old 52/- 

* Selignac 50 years oid 65/- . 
1900 Vintage 72/6 

* 1865 Vintage (limited supply available) 105/- * 

i fe eee ee Se ee Oe 








IVA-ZURICH 





1954 
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— | | In your journey by air, you may observe 


| how certainly the great comfort and luxury 





| SCANDINAVIAN FOLAR ROUTE | provided by the world’s most famous airways 
| Benson and Hedges Ltd. are proud to announce ; : 
| that their Super Virginia cigarettes 1S aptly accompanied by BENSON ond HEDGES 


| have been especially selected by 

| the Scandinavian Air Lines System for 
| 
| 





die acca <P hea ae cigarettes—so very carefully made from the 


the Scandinavian Polar Route as part of 
the Royal Viking standard of service. 


finest of fine tobaccos. 














When only the best will de 





BENSON &@ HEOGES LTO 
BY APPOINTMENT 


THE LATE KING GEORGE V1 BENSON @ HEDGES LTD - OLD BOND STREET +»: LONDON +: W 
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are discovering the 
properties of the Dunhill crystal filter 
which not only effectively filters 
the smoke but cools and melléws 
it—adding infinitely to your enjoyment. 
With black, white or coloured mouthpiece. 
Silvium 17/6’ Goldium 25/- 












Lig? 


DE-NICOTEA 
"HOLDER 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TOBACCONISTS 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE V! 


Cee Ree ALFRED DUNHILL LTD., 
30 DUKE STREET, LONDON, S.wW.! 


Renowned for pipes, lighters, cigarettes and tobaccos 





PORT ON DI SIPS, 


Oil from the 
Silent World? 


I THERE buried treasure beneath 
I the sea? Do vast reservoirs of 






oil lie waiting to be tapped? 

Under the warm waters of the Persian Gulf a team of ‘aqua- 
lung’ divers led by Commandant Cousteau—famous for his under- 
water exploration—has been helping Anglo-Iranian to find the 
answers. These men, swimming like fish over the seabed, can 
explore its geology more closely than has ever before been possible. 

Their findings have already proved valuable. Soon, perhaps, 
the oil which becomes BP Super may be pumped from wells 
drilled deep into the bed of the sea. 


THE BP SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OP 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 


LIMITED 





“WALNUT BROWN’ and ‘CARLITO’ 


complete your family party 
= whose products include BP Super and BP Energol 











WILLIAMS & HUMBERT LTO - 35 SEETHING LANE - LONDON - €E.C.3 
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FROM OXFORD 









to the highways of the world 


Oxford is ancient yet forever young. Mellowed through eight centuries 


of learning, steeped in history, unique in its wealth of architectural beauty. Yct Oxford 





is equally a power in the industrial life of Britain. 


From Oxford, British cars travel to the four corners of the world. 





/ 
- ~%4 cA a q o 
" - GME ty 
. GERBER A Gi C MA AN at Ad. 






Broadway is but thirty-six miles from Oxford—or three thousand ; and the products of industrial Oxford 


travel to both. Under Cotswold clouds or in the shadow of the skyscrapers, in the new world as in the old, America, Africa, Asia, Australasia... , throughout 
the world, Pressed Steel bodywork adds strength to 
Pressed Steel bodywork helps to maintain the tradition of British supremacy in engineering. The majority British cars. 


of British cars exported to America has bodywork by Pressed Steel Company Limited. 


PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 


Britain’s largest Independent Manufacturers of 1 SS Ss 
CAR BODIES : : 





NESS 
Withee ee : 
suave ec 9 ars are one of Britain’s greate ost valuable e) — : y 
SAN We tg Gars are s greatest, and most valuable exports — earning vital hard currency, 


TS ee - 
ee BK 


maintaining employment, building prosperity. Pressed Steel Company Limited is proud to be 
associated not only with many of the most famous names in the British motor-car industry, 
including Austin, Daimler, Hillman, Humber, Jaguar, Morris, Morris Commercial, M.G., Riley, 


Rover, Singer, and Wolseley, but with other manufacturers yet to achieve world renown. 


Factories : COWLEY, OXFORD * THEALE, BERKSHIRE * LINWOOD, SCOTLAND. Head Office > COWLEY 
London Office : SCEPTRE HOUSE, 169 REGENT STREET, W.1. MANUFACTURERS ALSO OF PRESTCOID REFRIGERATORS, 


STEEL RAILWAY WAGONS, AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND PRESSINGS OF ALL TYPES 
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-.. amd one for the HOME J” 


there is only 





Choose : 
BOOTHS 
DRY GIN 


MAXIMUM PRICES IN U.K. 


Bottle 33/9 ° 








I love 
MENTHE 


BRIZARD 


the 
Creme-de-Menthe 
made by 






r. 
“\ 
i 


MARIE BRIZARD | 


} who a/so make AIP RY - the for 





ous /igqueur « ot the Apr rcot 
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Better 
for 


everyone 

















Imperial 


typewriters 














IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO. LTD. LEICESTER & HULL 





Half Bottle 17/7 * Qir. Bottle 9/2 ° Miniature 3/7 





Choosing your Brandy 






Lovers of good. brandy gladly 
pay a little more for a cognac 
which they know to be of 
superior quality. This is why 
they instinctively order Remy 
Martin V.S.0.P. They know it 
is made from grapes of unique 
quality found only in the best 
two areas of the Cognac district 
of France. They know too that 
Remy Martin produces only 
cognac of this superior quality. 


VSOP - VSOP - VSOP - VSOP 


REMY MARTIN 


( OGhac 





Pude oF 
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> 4 
As 
A carpet sets a tone of luxury : 
and comfort as perhaps 

no other furnishing can. Carpets 
by BMK are guaranteed 

all wool pile and BMK also 


guarantee to make good 





any damage by moth. There 
is such a fine range of BMK 
designs and colours 

that you are sure to find a 
carpet perfect for the 


colour scheme you have in mind. 


a>@ 





guaranteed all wool pile 


CARPETS & RUGS 


BLACKWOOD MORTON KILMARNOCK 








She Gift 
A\ OT Hen 


The pencil that 
contains one yard 
of lead 


A TRIUMPH OF INVENTIVE GENIUS: 


E d 









SANA wee wens eee wenn ne nnes 


This fine old whisky 
contains all the rich- 
ness of many years 
maturing. 








Here is the watch’s “‘heart’’—the balance wheel, which 
swings back and forth many millions of times a year 
on tiny pivots which are but one seventy-fifth of an 
inch long and only three thousandths of an inch in 
+ diameter. 
; In unprotected watches even one shock can twist or 
; fracture these pivots; but in CYMA Watches they 
; are protected the world’s most resilient shock- 
; absorber ... CYMAFLEX ... a patented jewelled 
+ “cushion” at each end of the balance staff. A master- 
; piece of micro-engineering, it gives virtually perfect 
; ; Protection against shock . . . a watch’s worst enemy. 
“OSTILLERS Pana ; 
atts, a {ddd ELEGANCE, ACCURACY and LONG LIFE 
’ and you have CYMA—ONE OF THE WORLD'S 


FINEST WATCHES. Prices from 


18/10 


inc. P.T. 


Prices from 14 gna to £68. 
FROM GOOD JEWELLERS EVERYWHERE. 





j Ask for the CYMA Catalogue. = 


ON LY Cyma watches have the Cymaflex | 
RAGS eR EEEN | Anti-Shock, but every CYMA has it : YARD-O-LED 


SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS.PERTH i ; et ee lt Ay xe 
© AN INDEPENDENT HOUSE? Te ;OLAY AND SON LTD. OF LONDON ; tg comegsandbr te a Seay 
oak ik pean j IMPORTED BY H._GOLAY AND SON LTD pesca seep ge sete gree 


the country. 
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y 
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~. BENEDICH Ses 





depen 08 








?. PROOF = 


BENEDICTINE CACHET OR 
Benedictine blended with 
Cognac Brandy 


Bottled & matured at Fecamp 


thus ensuring perfect uniformity 
and unsurpassed quality 


La Yianilo_liqueuc Fuypulee 


The World Knows and Enjoys 
JOHN LUSTY’S 
REAL TURTLE SOUP 
Have you tried these other JOHN LUSTY soups? 


OX-TAIL - KIDNEY - CREAM CF CHICKEN - TOMATO - MUSHROOM f 
JULIENNE - CHICKEN BROTH : For a Day or a Stay in London 




















B. Seppelt & Sons Ltd. London Branch : 88 Cannon St., London, E.C.4.  Tel.: MAN 2746 

















Titi 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


s * FOR BOOKS: 


All Your 
Christmas 


le 





ue 


AANA SNe vee 





















G ift Boo k S not forgetting John Lusty’s special packs of ™ / 
Ox-Tongues °* Chicken Fricassee * Galantines °* Braised Steak ALDORF HOTEL 
P ji a Steak and Kidney Puddings ~°* Beef Steak Puddings ALDWYCH, W.C.2 
Foyles have depts. for Gramophone ——— “aaron 4 Twixt City and West End. Accessible to all 
Records, Stationery, Music, Handi- Peay ; parts. Superb cuisine, service and comfort. 
crafts Tools and Materials, (at A Be sure to ask for JOHN LUSTY’S to obtain the best z 300 moderniy appointed a with 





Magazine Subscriptions. 


3 The venue for business and social functions and reception 
3 First-class restaurant, grill room, American bar, et 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD By A ; y 7 
LONDON WC? ple rate SOHN LUSTY LTD. BROCHURE “B” at request 


Soup to the Late ; Telegrams : ; 
= Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) * Open 9-6 (incl. Sats.) - d , = DO ; WALDORFIUS Telephone : 
= Two mins. from Tottenham Court Rd, Stn. King George VI 5 PARNHAM STREET, LONDON, E.14 H ESTRAND LONDON TEMple Bar 2400 
CUO OOTOLOUODOOOATOOOUOUAAAAAAO TE. 3 
«2h sn OAR ARAN NAISRIASIA NARA SARIN WERAAIN ASSIA IRRRIEALSRRIINIST SARA ARAARARAARRARAARARANIAM ; ane 


{VVAUVOUAVOOANOOULHVUAHOOOAODOAAOOUGOOUGHODASOOULLAOUUHOOULLOOLASOOLLUOLLERUL4SO0400 040 LL4ELSOOUAEOU JOULE 














* 








* 






: E CONNOISSEUR’S KUMMEL . PRECISION RECORD HOLDERS 
OVERSEAS |: 7 8 
SHIPPING |: 7 8 
When calling at these Canadian Ports e E EN FF 7 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND “ : j 
HALIFAX, N.S. SAINT JOHN, N.B. : / : 4 
QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. ; § ° : j 
VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, B.C. : : H 
ee Y * MADE FROM THE BLANCKENHAGEN . ; 
EXPOR 8 > FAMILY RECIPE, OVER ; ; 
> 125 YEARS OLD. ee i 
CIGARETTES N 78 
5 aco... : 

at competitive prices “In Bond” for 4 feat ° 


passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD'S — Tra ok 


_ ws RANAA LARA DE RSRRREREREDRR ERROR RENE Ee NERO ERE RRRERRANRRR NER NRAA NERS R RR SRRS Neen eneeneneNnNenee AADRaenen senneeerennsensees wes 
( CONDITIONS “OF “SALE. "AND SUPPLY. This is  anciniieal s sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent a pres eae he 
nt, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2s., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwi se dispose > 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoeve 





r first given, be 
n a mutilated 
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THE 
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LONDON NEWS 





hains of goodwi 


Newspapers for your information 


delight you 


magazines to 


wrapping and packaging papers 


to carry the nation’s goods to all... paper is 


the answer . 


Head Office: ros Piccadilly, London, W.1 


.. paper that makes a chain 


yy 
4 
; of goodwill across the world... 
ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD 
tvlesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Milly, Maid 
LHE LONDON PAPER MILLS mee) . EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LID THit SUN PAPER MILI ( 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LID BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LID REED PAPER HYGIENE LTD . REED FLON 
REED PAPER SALES LTD I R FREEMAN & WESCOTT LID POWELL LAN MANLEACTLURING Ct 


~ 406 


De® 
"OF manip, , 


ORE Cte 


prom ers in 


modern paper technology 


Reed 


7 ) 
“eR ok? 
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Johnnie Walker 


has the gift for making 


parties go 


seo —still going strong 





